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French Taste and English. 


HE respective charac- 







iA rection, of the facts re- 
N ferred to, is indeed but 
one of many aids to pro- 
gress of every kind, 
which, we would main- 
tain, would follow from 
greater perception and 
( appreciation of the merits 
£ of each people by the 
other. The \fear some- 
, times expressed, of losing 
what are deemed the 
sterling qualities of the 
English character, and 
importing French 
p3S “trumpery,” and vices 
) ))perhaps, is an exag- 
\\, 7 gerated apprehension. It 
{\ keeps up the real isola- 
tion which is our be- 
setting sin; and ministers 
N to prejudices, if not igno- 
Rc ig aN =*rance, which more than 
i \\ justify the bad odour in 
which an Englishman on the Continent, finds that 
his nationality stands: it would limit all progress, 
commercial, intellectual, and even social and 
moral; it is inconsistent with the intention of 
nature, as it isimpolitic and illogical. Our valued 
qualities must be only slightly fused in us, if they 
can be rubbed off by the contact with others; and we 
should despise the strengtb, and suspect the virtue 
even, of the man who would shut himself in from 
all sight of that which he ought to feel called upon 
as asacred duty, and from the very fact of his 
superiority, to help to reform. Civilization has 
ever progressed by the commixture of races: as 
art, we believe, has progressed by a certain com- 
mixture of styles. For, much of the best art has 
been that of styles which are called Transitional. 
In short, the questions of race now discussed, asin 
the meetings of the British Association, should 
possess the utmost interest for the architect ; and 
for that reason, we have noted, in a list in a later 
Portion of this number, the titles of all papers 
read in N ewcastle, pertaining to the subject. 

That the French may derive something from 
English art in its present state, is one of the very 
Points we would advance. We noticed, in a recent 
leading article, in what way they were arriving at 
such an impression themselves. But we urge that 
French art should be looked at in the same spirit 
“8 our own, and for a like object of learning 
Something from it. Therefore, when such-and-such 
merits are pointed to, let it not be said there are 
such-and-such defects, 

A recent visit to Paris, made with the view of 
considering the nature of French ornament, as it 
—— to manufactured articles, has forcibly 
si the attention of one of our correspondents 

e subject of this paper. 
. — of the Napoleon festivities still existed 
© streets, and Paris was even fuller than 
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usual of provincial and foreign visitors. He 
writes :— 

**The circumstances caused many articles of a tempo- 

rary character to be employed as adornments to the 
streets ; but whatever is produced with the view of lend- 
ing enchantment to the fleeting hours of a day, can only 
be expected to be of a temporary character: indeed, 
articles required for such a purpose, may advantageously 
be fleeting, as they are intended to give us charm to pre- 
sent and not future hours. Wreaths, immortelles, ban- 
ners, and other articles of adornment, while of the com- 
monest, may yet be well calculated to contribute to a 
general gayness.”’ 
It is not, however, to this power which the French 
have of producing a gay effect on a festive occa- 
sion with small means, or common materials, that 
we would now call attention, but to the French 
method of causing houses and public buildings to 
appear attractive. 

There is a good illustration of this in an hotel 
which has recently been rebuilt; and upon a 
description of it we shall base what we have fur- 
ther to say. Although considered a somewhat 
second-rate house in Paris, the hotel in question 
would well take a position equal with that of the 
best kindred establishments in our own country. 
Not only is the building new, but the furniture 
is also of recent manufacture, and is uniform 
throughout the various chief apartments. Upon 
entering the establishment, it is impossible to 
evade the impression that everything around is 
of the most costly character, and that an immense 
sum of money must have been expended in raising 
and furnishing such a building. 

The entrance from the street consisis of a long 
hall or corridor, of from 20 to 30 feet in breadth, 
terminating in a broad stone staircase, which con- 
tinues for about ten steps, and then turns to the 
left by a square landing. To confine ourselves at 
present to the lower part of the house, of which we 
wish especially to speak, at both sides of the hall is 
aseries of pillars, upon which the upper part of 
the house rests. To the left of the hall, the spaces 
between the pillars are occupied by pairs of doors 
with slender framework and large glass panels; 
and above the doors are glass panels extending to 
the ceiling. At the right, the hall is treated in 
a similar manner, only mirrors take the place of 
transparent glass, and panels of looking-glass re- 
place the doors of the opposite side. Along this 
right side of the hall, loungers are arranged be- 
tween the columns, immediately in front of the 
glass panels, the loungers being of simple and 
graceful design, consisting of ebony framework, 
in part polished and in part dead, enriched with 
simple ormolu beadings and rosettes, and having 
the stuffed portions covered with bright red 
morocco. The glass panels at the left are draped 
with crimson silk curtains. The ceiling of the 
hall is enriched with ornamental work, and the 
floor paved with mosaics; while the entire 
apartment is lighted by many gaslights proceed- 
ing from ornamental branches. 

To the right of the hall, are certain private 
offices, and to the left the drawing-room, dining- 
room, and other apartments. First upon entering 
the hall, is the drawing-room. Next is the 
dining-room, about 100 feet in length, and 30 feet 
in breadth, with a dining-table in the centre, sur- 
rounded by about 100 or 120 chairs. The neat 
design of the black framed chairs, corresponding 
with the loungers in the hall, and the brilliant 
red covering of the stuffed portions, are peculiarly 
attractive. Side-tables of ebony, polished and 
unpolished, enriched with ormolu, stand at various 
parts of the room, and a sideboard at each end. 
The floor, without carpet, is formed of dark wood. 
The room is lighted by a large lantern, the glass of 
which is ornamented, yet not coloured. The 
ceiling is richly ornamented, chiefly with forms in 
relief, but at either end by coloured decorations, 
From the ceiling, large glass gaseliers are pen- 
dant. The inner and end walls of the room are 
panelled; some panels are occupied by mirrors, 
and some by ornamental work. White and gold 
are prevalent in the decoration. The third room 
at the left of the hall, is of a similar character: in 
it, tea is provided. A smoking-room at the end of 





the hall is similar; but the chairs are covered by 
a brown leather, on which a small pattern in gold 
is stamped. 

We have said that the effect of all this is 
pleasing, and that the various apartments have 
about them an air of magnificence. The simplicity 
and apparent costliness of the furniture, the ela- 
borate character of the decorations, and the splen- 
dour of the gas branches, all contribute to this 
effect. 

We speak now of the general effect produced, 
and disregard the impression that a detailed in- 
spection might make. Yet, curiously, while the 
general effect is of a desirable character, a very 
cursory investigation reveals much that is un- 
desirable. 

The building is in that form of the Renaissance 
architecture which may be regarded as essentially 
French,—a modification of the style which, while 
having many noble characters, has also many 
weaknesses and shortcomings. The decorations 
are also essentially French. The relief ornaments 
consist of Louis Quatorze scrollwork, laurel- 
branches, birds’-nests and birds, and certain husk 
forms derived from the Romans, which more parti- 
cularly characterize the period of the Restora- 
tion. This ornament is for the most part bad in 
composition, and weak in design: it is exclusively 
in white and gold. Some parts are intensely 
white, as though the quality of the ornament 
depended upon its immaculate character. 

At either end of the dining-hall, we have said 
there is a compartment of the ceiling bearing a 
painted decoration. The large central portion of 
the ceiling of the entire room is occupied by a 
lantern. In order that the end portions might 
be in harmony with the central division, they are 
so painted as to lead the spectator to believe (if 
he would but do so) that he is standing under 
an opening in the ceiling, neither protected by 
roof nor canopied by glass, but having above it 
nothing but a slightly clouded sky. This curious 
opening is surrounded by a railing or balustrade, 
ingeniously yet curiously shown in a somewhat 
forced perspective. Amidst the railing of the 
balustrade, flowers are entwined,—nasturtiums, 
bignonias, convolvuli, and other creepers,—certain 
sprays of which seemed to hang down into the 
room through the opening in the ceiling. 

The decoration of the hall, and of the other 
rooms, consists, if we remember rightly, solely 
of relief ornaments similar to those of the dining- 
hall, being of the same bad Renaissance style, 
and in white and gold. The gaseliers are large 
and imposing, and are in character similar to 
those shown by the Austrians in the Exhibition 
of 1862, immediately to the north of the entrance 
under the western dome. They are largely made 
up of glass plaques of ornamental shapes,—not the 
diversified prisms which are in common use 
with us. 

To the furniture, special attention should be 
directed, as it is both simple and pure in design. 
Its black and retiring frames, enriched by a 
simple ormolu bead and a few small ormolu bosses 
at the square portions of the legs of the chairs 
(where the legs join the seat), and its brilliant red 
covering, make it altogether very pleasing. 

Upon closely inspecting this furniture, we dis- 
cover that it is not ebony, as we had imagined, 
but is merely a common white wood stained and 
worked into its present form. The red morocco 
forming the covering to the seats, and to the 
stuffed portions of the backs, turns out to be 
American cloth,— the commonest substitute for 
morocco that has yet been discovered; and every 
other piece of furniture that we examine is but 
another specimen of the same character of taste. 
This discovery of the true nature of the chairs 
opens our eyes to the actual state of things. The 
seeming magnificence tends to check all inquiry 
into the true nature of the articles before us, for 
atime. It may often be noticed that, when the 
general effect of a place is peculiarly pleasing, we 
forget to search into the true nature of tha 
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which we behold. We seem instinctively to asso- 
ciate a pleasant aspect with costliness and real 
worth; hence we do not care to investigate, but 
take it for granted that whatever is beautiful in 
general effect, is costly in itself. 

Continuing our notice of the hotel,—having 
once discovered the true nature of those things 
with which we are surrounded, we make other 
observations, and thus learn that all before us is 
as trivial as would be possible in order to the pro- 
duction of the desired effect. Even the glass 
lustres of the gas branches are cast and not cut ; 
and throughout the whole establishment every- 
thing is of the same character. 

We should now do well to inquire into the 
source of the pleasant aspect of the entire building 
which we have described; and to discover, if 
possible, how things in themselves paltry, can 
combine to produce a splendid effect. 

First, we may notice that this hotel is a work 
of architecture, and both in its exterior and in- 
terior (at least in its principal apartments), mani- 
fests its architectural qualities. We care not how 
degraded the architectural style; a building 
that is a work of architecture, is preferable to 
one that is not; and while an exalted architec- 
ture is necessary to the production of a truly 
noble building, yet any form of architecture is 
preferable to no form. The presence of a marked 
style of architecture, even a transitional style, is 
calculated to give rise to nobleness in the aspect 
of a building. 

Second: concerning the furniture and other 
adornments, it should be noticed, that while the 
articles are in themselves second-rate, they are all 
on the model of first-rate things. It is curious, 
that with us, common things are almost invariably 
ugly, and that good things—costly things—alone 
are beautiful. It is otherwise with French 
articles. In France, the cheap article and the 
costly are alike tasteful; and the epithets good 
and bad apply only in respect of duration, and 
not of art; that is, their art, whatever its nature 
is, is applied with equal skill to the low and high- 
priced articles. 

The furniture of which we speak, while com- 
mon, is yet of beautiful design, and has that 
chasteness of effect which we expect only in 
articles of the higher class. There is no wrong 
in this, but much that may be commended. If a 
man can only afford 17. for a chair, there is no 
reason why it should hence be ugly. A chair of 
the value of 1/7. may be beautiful as easily as the 
chair that is worth 15/7. Beauty, in the case of 
the human form, does not confine itself to the 
rich; and there is no reason why the opulent 
alone should possess beautiful articles. The truly 
cultivated artist will see that it is possible to 
make all things beautiful. The late Professor 
George Wilson justly said,—“It is astonishing 
how many people think a thing cannot be 
beautiful if it is cheap, or comfortable if it 
is beautiful. They tell you the price of a 
carpet, as if its cost were the measure of 
its beauty.” And in speaking of the nature 
of things generally, he inquires—“ How does it 
fare with the majority of our countrymen ? They 
rise in the morning from ugly beds to attire them- 
selves in ugly dresses, to lave their faces in ugly 
basins, and make their toilets before ugly looking- 
glasses. They tread hideous carpets till they 
reach a parlour filled with absurd furniture ; and 
gather round a breakfast-table, where, with the 
exception of the handsome forms and fair faces of 
their wives and children, and the graceful outlines 
of the boiled eggs, which are beyond their power 
to mar, they see nothing but imperfections, 
monstrosities, and deformities.” These observations 
of the late Professor are in too many cases appli- 
cable. Those articles of furniture which a man 
in the middle walks of life is compelled to sur- 
round himself with, are almost invariably of poor 
design, if not totally devoid of art qualities: we 
should do well, then, to copy the French by the 
production of beautiful, inexpensive furniture. 








Another fact to which attention is forcibly 
called while in Paris, isa mistake which we, as a 
nation, make in respect of carpets. It is thought 
in this country, that a room is not furnished unless 
it be carpeted; and we regard a carpet as dingy and 
unfit for use when it is not full of bright colours. 
In the first place, judging from Parisian rooms, 
it does not seem essential that a floor be carpeted 
in order that the apartment look furnished, or 
even magnificent. Neither the dining-room, tea- 
room, nor smoking-room is carpeted in the 
hotel of which we have spoken; and whether the 
drawing-room floor is covered by such a fabric 
or not, we do not recollect. The deal boards of 
which our floors are formed, are too light in tone 
and tint to harmonize with rich colours: hence it 
is necessary to darken them by astain, if no carpet 
is to be used; but thus treated, a floor looks all 
that could be desired; and with beautiful furniture 
resting upon it, contributes its full share to the 
general beauty of the apartment. A small square 
carpet of subdued colour may be spread under 
the table, without detracting much from the 
general effect. 

We have illustrations of the darkened floor, in 
the courts of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
The boards were found to be too light to har- 
monize with the decorated walls of the courts; 
hence they were toned to a harmonizing colour. 
The effect of the treatment can there be studied : 
it will be seen to give something of the aspect of the 
oak floors of the “ good old times” of England. 

In applying carpets to our floors, we err espe- 
cially in selecting those with bright colours. A 
showy carpet detracts much from the aspect of 
the furniture. Furniture, to look good, must rest 
on a negative background. A carpet which will 
set off furniture, will be of tertiary colour and 
retiring habit. If it force itself into notice, it 
usurps the place of the furniture, and in propor- 
tion to its advancement brings about the recession 
of the furniture. In the hotel by a description of 
which we have illustrated this article, there is but 
one carpet in a public position—that on the 
stairs. This has a cool grey centre of plain colour, 
with a band of crimson on each side. There is 
no pattern ; and the carpet is not attractive. But 
the cool grey harmonizes with the cream-colour 
of the stone steps on which the carpet rests, and 
the crimson contrasts pleasingly with both, and 
marks the boundary of the material. The re- 
tiring quality of the carpet is peculiarly pleasant, 
and adds much to the welcome aspect of the 
establishment generally. We may learn much 
from the French, and even what we are too apt 
to term French trumpery may teach us valuable 
lessons. 








THE CHURCH OF ST. LAWRENCE, 
WARKWORTH, NORTHUMBERLAND.* 


WARKWORTH is not seen correctly unless it is 
regarded as a link in the chain of ecclesiastical 
establishments, extending from Lindisfarne to 
Durham. We know that there was a constant 
communication kept up between the two houses ; 
we must, therefore, assume that there were cer- 
tain places on the well-trodden route, at certain 
distances, which must have been used as stopping 
places or as stages. Warkworth must have been 
one of these stages. 

Warkworth was granted to the community at 
Lindisfarne by the Saxon King Ceolwulph, toge- 
ther with the villages of Woodchester (supposed to 
benow knownas Woodhorn), Whittingham, Edling- 
ham, and Eglingham (Symeon). ‘his was the 
King of Northumbria, “the most glorious Ceol- 
wulph,” at whose request the Venerable Bede, 
wrote his “ Ecclesiastical History,” and to whom 
he dedicated it, and to whom he presented it 
when it was completed, that it might be tran- 
scribed. After a short reign of about eight years, 
he abdicated his throne, and entered the monas- 


* A paper read at the meeting of the Architectural 
and Archological Society of Durnam and Northumber- 
land, on the 7th of August, by Mr. Frederick R. Wilson, 
architect, Alnwick. It was illustrated by drawings of 
all the churches in the archdeaconry surveyed by Mr. 
Wilson; as well as by careful sketches of the fabric, 
which are to be engraved for the proceedings of the 
Society, by Mr. Le Keux. 














tery upon Holy Island, where he lived until his 
death, which did not take place till upwards of 
twenty years afterwards. It is probable that 
Saxon churches were built in all these places in 
his lifetime; for it is on record that Bishop 
Ecfrid consecrated churches at four of them, and 
we have architectural evidence at the present day 
that they were built in two of them, one of them 
Warkworth, being that left unmentioned, At 
Whittingham, part of the Saxon tower is stil] 
standing ; and in the course of the recent renova. 
tions here, a length of the foundations of a Saxon 
church was uncovered in the interior of the nave 
a fragment of rough walling, 4 feet thick, as well 
as a slab of stone, sculptured with a Saxon crogg, 
I have examined Eglingham and Edlingham 
churches above ground, and saw no traces of 
Saxon work, but excavations might reveal tokens, 
as they have in this case. There are ancient 
churches standing now upon all five places; they 
are dedicated as follows:—Warkworth to St, 
Lawrence, Whittingham to St. Bartholomew, Ed. 
lingham to John the Baptist, Eglingham to St. 
Maurice, and Woodhorn to St. Mary. 

I wish I could present you with a picture of 
this Saxon period—so distant,—so long ago; s0 
full of confused figures, conflicts, visions, conver. 
sions, miraculous cures, with the lamps of learning 
and piety burning quietly in the midst. Ceolwulph 
wasthe contemporary of four great bishops: Wilfred 
of York, Peckthelm of Whithorne, Acca of Hexham, 
and Ethelwald of Lindisfarne. The two last 
died in the same year that Ceolwulph resigned his 
crown. This was only fifty years after the death 
of St. Cuthbert. Bede tells us in his “ Eccle. 
siastical History,” which he had concluded before 
the resignation of Ceolwulph took place, that the 
beginning and progress of his reign were so filled 
with commotions that “it cannot yet be known 
what is to be said concerning them, or what end 
they will have.” After Bede’s eyes are closed, 
and his hand still, another pen takes up the tale 
and tells us of an eclipse of the sun and another of 
the moon following year after year, and of a great 
drought, in 737, leaving the land unfruitful, when 
“Ceolwulph, voluntarily receiving the tonsure, 
left the kingdom to Eadbert.” The Saxon 
chronicle gives us but as bare an outline. “A, 
731. This year Osric, king of the Northumbrians, 
was slain, and Ceolwulph succeeded to the king- 
dom, and held it eight years.” And, to the date 
A. 737: “ This year bishop Forthere and Queen 
Frithsgitha went to Rome. And king Ceolwulph 
received Peter’s tonsure, and gave his kingdom to 
Eadbert, his uncle’s son.” His death is recorded 
against the date A. 760: “and Ceolwulph also 
died.” These sharp, hard outlines, written as 
though they were burnt in with aqua fortis, we 
must fill up for ourselves out of such material as 
we have. Not the least important of these are 
the remains of Saxon architecture to which I have 
referred. A Saxon cross, with an interlaced 
ornamentation, was found at Alnmouth some few 
years since; and another, of a similar character 
to that found at Warkworth, among the stones of 
Lindisfarne priory. These go to show that 
Saxon work was not all “ of wood thatched with 
weeds,” as has been conjectured; but that the 
green country was dotted with buildings of stone, 
comparatively small to those since built upon 
their sites; but not devoid of beauty ; being des 
corated with that pliant, subtle, interlaced ornas 
ment we now identify as Saxon. oa 

Warkworth being on the route between Lindis- 
farne and Durham, was acted upon by the same 
agencies that affected those buildings. When the 
funds of the church were abundant, it appeared 
to have participated in the general prosperity. 
We may see that, like Lindisfarne, it was rebuilt 
at the same time that the cathedral was building 
at Durham. It also shared in the adversity of 
the mother church. The History of St. Cuth- 
bert states :—“Then Halfdene, King of the Danes, 
entered the Tyne, and sailed from thence along 
the coast to Warkworth, laying the whole country 
waste, and cruelly outraging St. Cuthbert. In 
later times it shared, to some extent, the sie 
of the castle. When William the Lion invade 
Northumberland, he destroyed Warkworth Castle, 
and pursued the inhabitants of the village ints 
the church and house of the priests, and kille 
upwards of a hundred men, women, and anne: 
Benedict, abbot of Peterborough, thus relate 
the circumstance :— 


‘Et ipse cum parte exercitus quam S$ 
villam de Werkeurd et eam combussit, et parvos: 
omnes quos invenit, viros et mulieres, magnos e F La. 
et fecit satellites suos frangere ecclesiam ee aa 
rentii, que ibi erat, et interficere in ea et dom: et pat 
villze illus plusquam 100 viros, praeter mulieres Soon, 
vulos. Proh dolor! tunc audires clamorem matieapett- 
ululatus senum, gemitus morientium, javenum 
tionem.” 
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The church in which this outrage was executed 
was the newly-built Norman edifice. This consisted 
of a chancel and nave only,—presenting similar 
details to the structures erected in the same era 
at Alnmouth, Rock, Rennington, Shilbotell, Bolam, 
Edlingham, Chillingham, Kyloe, Ancroft, Bel- 
ford, and Mitford, in this archdeaconry. It pos- 
sessed a corbel tabling, as Ancroft does to this day : 
this fact was ascertained in the recent renovations, 
when two circles of the corbel tabling were found. 
It is possible that the nave was groined in the 
same way that we see the chancel was treated, 
because, if we examine the plan, or the structure, 
we may see that there are buttresses placed at 
intervals along the wall of the nave, just as they 
are placed in the chancel at the points which bear 
the thrusts of the bays; but of this there is no 
proof, There is a curious feature of the period to 
be seen in the north-east angle of the nave: this 
is the staircase for the ringer of the sanctus bell. 
The width of the Norman nave was 25 feet 
8 inches; the length, 91 feet. The length of the 
chancel is 32 feet 6 inches; the width, 13 feet 
9 inches. The walls were 4 feet thick. The 
windows are unusually large; those of the same 
period at Rock and Shilbotell not being above a 
quarter of the width. With regard to the posi- 
tion of the principal doorway, there is some un- 
certainty. At Rock there is a west door; at 
Chillingham, Shilbotell, and Ancroft, the doorways 
are on the south side. I am inclined to conclude 
that Warkworth, besides the door on the north, 
now blocked up, possessed a west door: the 
shortening of the centre light in the western 
triplet points to this conclusion; but I am sorry to 
say no mouldings or any visible signs of Norman 
work are left to confirm my impression. 

It was, probably after this massacre in the 
reign of Henry II., that the north wall at the 
west end—perhaps weakened by the thrust of the 

groining or by the conflagration—was strengthened 
by the two buttresses still standing; and a tower 
was thrown out from the west end. This was in 
the Transitional era, a period of much architec- 
tural vitality in this district, the date of the 
erection of Brinkburne Priory, and the churches 
of Felton, Framlington, Lesbury, Eglingham, 
Doddington, Bamborough, Branxton, and Alnham. 
The west wall of the church, with the window 
openings in it blocked up, was used as one of the 
four sides of the tower; and upon this it still 
stands. It measures, externally, 23 feet square. 
It is, 1 think, possible that it was intended as a 
place of strength, should another inroad of the 
Scots require the inhabitants to take shelter in 
the church ; for we know it was finished with a 
flat covering, similar to that of the peel towers. 

The chronicle of Jordan Fantosme mentions that 

the castle was then “feible.” Edlingham, Eg- 

lingham, and Long Houghton have towers of a 

similar strength. The peel at Ancroft was not 

thrown out from the church, but absolutely built 
upon it at the west end. In the Decorated 
period, when the hermitage lower down the river 
was built, the church appears to have been put in 
order, and the spire erected ; but no further altera- 
tions were made that we can now detect, except the 
insertion of the curious niche in the angle between 
the end of the north wall of the aisle and the 
chancel arch, The chapel at Chibburn and por- 
tions of the church at Widdrington are co-eval 
with this arrangement. The spire ‘s octagonal, 
built in stone, with louvres at iniervals. The 
broaches are partly concealed externally behind 
the parapet of the tower; and, internally, they 
cross the angles, and rest upon flat arches. It is 
open to the finial from the belfry, without any 
brace, either of iron or wood. 
In the next era of architecture, the Perpendi- 
cular period, very extensive alterations were 
_e as at Alnwick and Hexham. The little 
“orman church, with its corbel tabling and 
stoned roof, and small round-headed windows, 
ner auswered the purpose. The roof was 
“ken off, and the south side of the nave taken 
ao. Whether these remained precisely as left 
a + Noreen builders, or whether they had 
likely ¢ any transformations, we are now not 
= y 0 learn ; but, until the recent renovations, 
f could perceive exactly what was then done ;— 

: aisle the Perpendicular builders threw out, 
kl yr they raised over the arches they 
— the site of the old wall, the low-pitched 

“eg they substituted for the former one. 
ae Sri devices, here and there, on this 
anda i e — the Percies furnished the 
pa ow ‘er y contributed to them for this 
inet ent. The breadth of the aisle is 16 feet 

1, 2 * material addition of space. 
of a oe has the Somewhat rare contrivance 
mber above it, with a winding staircase 





leading to it, to which access is gained from the 
exterior of the church. In this particular, it 
differs from the staircase to the chamber above 
the church at West Auckland, which is ascended 
from the interior of the church. At Leverington, 
in Cambridgeshire, there is a chamber over a 
porch, which tradition says was a hermitage. 

The vestry, which is of late workmanship, pos- 
sesses a curious window opening, deeply splayed. 
It consists of three narrow slits, surmounted by a 
long single light. In the present position of the 
doorway into this chamber, it is impossible to see 
the altar from the exterior of the opening, or we 
could be certain that it was a leper-window;; or if 
we could ascertain that the present position of the 
doorway was different from the original one, we 
might come to the same conclusion. 

After the enlargement in the Perpendicular 
era, in the progress of time various repairs were 
made, all to the disadvantage of the fabric. It 
was filled with high pen pews: a gallery was 
placed across the west end; and the walls were 
whitewashed. 

The soil was allowed to accumulate against the 
walls ; and Warkworth Church became damp, 
close, ill-savoured, and ill-favoured. 

There are several documents printed in Hodg- 
son’s “History of Northumberland” that relate 
to Warkworth. Some of them tend to show that 
it was intimately associated with the fortunes of 
the see. In one of them Robert, the son of 
Roger, for the welfare of his soul and that of his 
wife, bequeaths to God, to the blessed Cuthbert, 
and the prior and monks of Durham, an annual 
payment of 20s., chargeable upon his mill at 
Warkworth, and to be paid on the Feast of St. 
John the Baptist, to light round about the blessed 
body of St. Cuthbert. In another, Robert 
Umfravell is commanded by the king to restore to 
the prior and convent of Durham the chapel of 
Mary Magdalene, without the town of Wark- 
worth. 

The Taxatio Ecclesiastica Anglie et Wallia, 
circa A.D, 1291, quotes Warkworth thus :— 

“ Werkesworth (Wokwyre) Rector....#80 0 0 

VIGGF GIUSGEI, oc cccccepetaccccaseue €20 0 0” 

An Oliverian survey, bearing date “one thousand 
six hundred and fiftye,” states “That the parish 
of Warkworth is a viccaridge, the late Bishop of 
Carlisle patron; Mr. Moore, a preaching minister, 
serveth the cure there and the viccaridge of the 
yearly value of sixte pounds,” 

Warkworth is spelt in old writings, besides 
Wokwyre, mentioned above, Werceworde, Werke- 
wode, Werkeurd, Werkeworda, Werkeword, and 
Werkworth. 

Bishop Flambard is recorded to have founded a 
cell of Benedictine monks at Warkworth, 1257, 
to which he appropriated the church at Branxton: 
Traces ofa foundation of wall exist 30 yards east- 
wards from the churchyard wicket (4 feet of the 
wall existed about a century ago), and traces of 
buildings are to be found in a neighbouring garder. 
which are not unlikely to be the remains of this 
establishment ; but these I have not examined, 
In the Ordinatio Vicariarum de Ellingham, Dal- 
ton et Brankeston ex cartuar’ ecclesie Dunelm, 
there is the following passage :— 

** Vicaria vero de Brankyston, in decima lane agnorum; 
feni molendinorum, ac alijs minutis decimis et Conven- 
tionibus ad ipsam ecclesiam spectantibus, nec non qua. 
draginta solidis annuis de decimis garbarum, per manum 
custodis celle de Werkeworth percipiendis, una cum 
terra et manso in villa de Brankyston ad ipsam ecclesiamw 
pertinentibus, salvo custodi predicte celle, horreo ejus- 
dem mansi, cum situ suo et libero intritu et exitu. Pro- 
videmus et ordinamus quod predicti vicarii et eorum 
successores in predictis ecclesijs, canonice instituendi 
habeant et percipiant omnia supra dicta modo prescripto, 
eisdemque, proportionibus contenti sint, et omnia onera 
ordinaria sustineant.’? 

The recent work just completed deserves all 
praise. There is, however, one wish that every 
architect will express when he looks upon it ;—that 
is, that the original pitch of the roof had been 
restored. The corbels are left standing out of 
the walls that carried the ancient corbel-tabling 
and roof, and they would still have performed 
their office well. I, for one, would rather, too, 
that the ancient priest’s door in the chancel had 
been opened out. With these exceptions, the work 
has been carried out most felicitously. The abun- 
dance of stained glass is a rich and especial feature 
in the restoration. I would especially draw your 
attention to three of the windows ;—the early trip- 
let at the east end, filled with Passion subjects—the 
Agony, the Betrayal, the Arraignment, the Mock- 
ing, Scourging, Bearing the Cross, &c.; the third 
pointed window at the west end of the south 
aisle, representing the Death and Glory of our 
Lord, with groups of martyrs attendant on the 
Crucifixion, and of apostles surrounding the 
Majesty; and the easternmost light on the south 





side of the south aisle, an Advent window, con- 
taining the Annunciation, Nativity, Epiphany, 
Presentation in the Temple, Flight into Egypt, 
and Subject to Parents. These masterpieces were 
designed and executed by Clayton & Bell. They 
are all memorials;) the first, of the family of 
Clutterbuck; the second of the family of Smith, 
of Togston; the third of the late Mr. Joseph 
Fenwick. 

The necessary removal of soil which the indo- 
lence of generations had allowed to accumulate, 
has placed the structure upon a better sanitary 
footing. Among other discoveries brought about 
by this imperative but unpleasant task, was that 
of a stone coffin lying just below the surface in 
front of the sill of the blocked-up priest’s door. 
There was no lid to it, but it was filled up with 
soil, and in this laya skeleton. As those who 
made the discovery stood by and gazed upon the 
form, it crumbled to pieces before their sight. 
Only those who have undertaken the restoration 
of a church know the anxiety, the labour, the 
correspondence it involves; the activity, the 
influences, the energy that must be brought to 
bear to accomplish the task successfully. The 
Vicar of Warkworth has so wrought that all things 
have worked together for good ; and we must con- 
gratulate him upon the possession of as fit an 
edifice for the sacred service for which it is 
designed, as any in this part of the country. 





BRITISH ENGRAVERS. 
NEW MATERIAIS FOR THEIR LIVES. 


Valentine Green, A.E.R.A.—In a miscellaneous 
marine-store kind of lot of pamphlets about art in 
England, sold many years back by Messrs. Sotheby 
& Wilkinson, and which it was my good fortune 
to secure for “a song,” I was pleased to find a 
large-sized quarto, of seventy and odd pages, with 
this inscription on its original blue cover :— 


“ To Dr. Johnson, 
from the Author.” 


The quarto was printed in 1782, “for T. Cadell» 
Bookseller and Printer to the Royal Academy,’ 
and the title is as follows :— 


« A Review of the Polite Arts in France, at the 
time of their Establishment under Louis the 
XIV‘, compared with their Present State in Eng- 
land: in which their National Importance and 
several Pursuits are briefly stated and considered. 
In a Letter to Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. and 
F.R.S. By Valentine Green, Fellow of the Soc'Y 
of Antiqi**, Mezzotinto Engraver to His Majesty, 
and to the Elector Palatine ; Member of the Royal 
Academy, London, and Professor of the Electoral 
Academy, Dusseldorff,” 

[with this motto | 

‘¢____ They order, said I, this matter better in France.”” 

Yorick’s Sentimental Journey, vol. i. 

This goodly quarto (a large paper copy) had 
been sent, as in duty bound, by the A.E.R.A. of 
the Royal Academy of Arts in England to the 
great lexicographer who filled an honorary pro- 
fessorship in the Academy—one of two professor- 
ships in that body dignified by the names of Gold- 
smith, Sir Walter Scott, Hallam, Grote, Milman, 
and Macaulay. Poor Mezzotinto-scraper Asso- 
ciate Engraver Green! the presentation copy of 
your “ Review” to the great Samuel Johnson it 
was my lot to find, sixty-six years after publica- 
tion, uncut, and therefore—unread. Did the 
Bolt-court Doctor acknowledge the receipt of Mr. 
Associate Engraver Green’s presentation copy ? 
or did the Mezzotinto-scraper of Newman-street, 
London, write a letter to our great Bolt-court 
lexicographer in the vein of the doctor’s famous 
Chesterfield letter of indignation and superiority ? 
Green’s printed letter is dated “ Newman-street, 
London, December 23rd, 1782.” 

Green was born at Hales Owen, near Birming- 
ham, in the year 1739, and died in St. Alban’s- 
street, Haymarket, London, on the 6th of July, 
1813, in his seventy-fourth year. To his name 
on his portraits of Sir Edwin Sandys and others 
in Nash’s “History of Worcester,” he appends 
“Vigornensis.” He was justly proud of his 
native county, and may be more than suspected 
of preferring the Severn to the Thames. 

In what way he took to the noble art of en- 
graving, and under whom he learnt his art, no 
diligence has, I believe, satisfactorily succeeded 
in detecting. I have heard that he first became 
famous through his skill in transferring Sir 
Joshua’s colours to copper; and the little that is 
known of him confirms the tradition of succeed- 
ing engravers. That he was a favourite with Sir 
Joshua, the pictures he engraved with the appro- 
bation of the President, may be readily admitted. 
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hus we have from Valentine’s graver, and in Sir 
Joshua’s life-time, the fine head of Sir William 
Chambers the architect, and the noble world- 
wide famous print of Garrick between Tragedy 
and Comedy: while in the list of Sir Joshua’s 
seraglio of lovely women, Green has preserved, 
beyond the reach of fire and Reynolds’s fading 
colours, a Duchess of Rutland, a Duchess of 
Devonshire, a Countess of Salisbury, a Countess 
of Aylesford, a Countess of Harrington, and, last 
and best, that exquisite composition (1781) of the 
three Waldegrave girls, by far the finest, I have 
heard skilled engravers say, of all the works of 
Valentine Green. 

The hand of the “ mezzotinto engraver to King 
George III.” was not confined to the works of Sir 
Joshua. Green has given us Romney’s fine head 
of Richard Cumberland, the dramatist, and Gains- 
borough’s full-length of Garrick patronizing the 
bust of Shakspeare,—fine examples of mezzotiuto 
art. 

Nor was his skill wholly restricted to portraits, 
and ‘the works of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Romney. He engraved Barry’s picture of “ Venus 
Rising from the Sea,” and “The Return of 
Regulus to Carthage,” by Benjamin West. The 
Regulus was published by Alderman Boydell, and 
is announced in 1773 by its publisher in the follow- 
ing advertisement words under his catalogue of 
“ Large Metzotintoes :”’— 

“ Regulus’s Return to Carthage, by Benjamin 
West, Esq., in His Majesty’s Collection. Engraved 
by Valentine Green. 25 by 35 in length. Price 
21, 2s. 

N.B. This Print is allowed to be one of the 
greatest performances ever executed. It contains 
about 137 figures, all on one Plate; most, or all 
other Prints, of this size, of consequence, being 
engraved on two Plates; which makes a disagree- 
able Line up the middle, and scarce ever joins 
well together.” 

A man who engraved with skill and punctuality 
for Reynolds and West was likely to be soon ad- 
mitted into the Royal Academy; and, in 1775, 
Valentine Green was admitted one of the six 
Associates of that body. His friendships, however, 
were not confined to the members of the Academy. 
His portrait, by L. F. Abbot, was No. 431 of the 
Somerset House Exhibition of the year 1788, and 
is spoken of in “ The Bee, or the Exhibition Exhi- 
bited” (a critical review of that day), as “ well 
painted and wonderfully like him.” This Abbot 
painted Horatio Lord Nelson and William Cowper, 
the poet. Where is now Abbot’s portrait of 
Valentine Green? Perhaps Lord Stanhope’s Mr. 
Scharf will kindly tell us. 

Green was twice married. His first wife died in 
1789, and is buried in Hampstead churchyard, in 
Middlesex. His second wife (his widow) is remem- 
bered by Nollekens, the sculptor, in his will, by a 
legacy of 100/. The last London residence of Green 
was No. 51, Upper Tichfield-street. Nollekens and 
the engraver were therefore near neighbours,—and 
friends, likely, of long standing, for Green calls 
him in print that “able sculptor, Mr. Nollekens,” 
while, when referring to Bacon, on the very same 
page, his name is without an epithet of appro- 
bation. 

It well merits to be told, that Green took an 
active part in obtaining permission for Barry to 
decorate the Great Room of the Society of Arts in 
the Adelphi, and that in his printed work on the 
Arts already referred to, he claims (p. 52) “the 
share I myself had in first proposing it to 
that body; a transaction,” he continues, “ of 
which the records of the Institution of the 
year 1774 bear testimony.” What do the So- 
ciety’s minutes of 1774 say touching Barry 
and the history of the decoration of their 
Great Room ? Perhaps Sir Wentworth Dilke will 
let us know? Barry, single-handed, did nearly a 
century since better works at the Adelphi, than 
any three artists put together have done in our 
time in another Barry’s New Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

I shall have “more last words” (and new) 
about Green when I come to Francis Haward 
and his memorable engraving of Sir Joshua’s 
*“* Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse.” 

PETER CUNNINGHAM. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

Tux papers read in the sections of the British 
Association, at the meeting in Newcastle-upon- 
‘Tyne, included so many that are iateresting to us, 
and of thove so many that extended to great 
length, that it would be impossible for us to print 
the half, or the third of them, without trenching 


wise appropriated. We may therefore best answer 
the objects of our publication, by printing a some- 
what extended list of the titles of those papers 
which would appear likely in any degree to interest 
the different classes of our readers, without pre- 
cluding ourselves from publishing some of the 
papers in full, should space permit. We may 
state that it is acknowledged by the officers of 
sections, that the proceedings of the Association 
were never better reported than they have been 
on this last occasion by the local press. Most of 
the numbers of the journals containing these re- 
ports are already out of print; but the reports of 
the Newcastle Chronicle have, we believe, appeared 
in a separate form, and may be procured at small 
cost. : 
The authors’ names are prefixed in each case. 


Section A.— MECHANICAL AND PuysIcAL SCIENCE. 
President,—Professor W. J. Macquorn Rankine, C.E., 
F.R.S. 


Hermann Schlagintweit.—On a New Revolving Scale 
for measuring Curved Lines, communicated by the Abbé 
Moigno. 

A. Claudet.—On some Phenomena produced by the 
Refractive Power of the Eye. 

B. S. Proctor.—On the Focal Adjustment of the Eye. 

Dr. Akin.—On the Transmutation of Spectral Rays. 

E. J. Lowe.—On Ozone, more especially on Ozone 
Tests. 

H. Swan.—On a new kind of Miniature, possessing 
apparent solidity by means of a Combination of Prisms. 

Professor Pliicker.—On Spectral Analysis. 

The Abbé Moigno exhibited specimens of telegraphic 
fac-similes produced by Caselli’s method. 

Professor Sylvester.—On the Quantity and Centre of 
Gravity of Figures given in Perspective, or Homography. 


Diameter of a Body by Atmospheric Refraction. 

J. J. Walker.—On the Conditions of the Resolvability 
of Homogeneous Algebraical Polynomials into Factors. 

Professor Rankine.—On the Mathematical Theory of 
Plane Water Lines. 

The Abbé Moigno communicated a paper, by M. Oudry, 
on Galvanic Copper and its Applications. 

The Abbé Moigno exhibited and described M. Soleil’s 
Tenebroscope, for showing the Invisibility of Light. 

Professor D. E. Hughes.—On a Printing Telegraph. 

W. Cook.—On Bonelli’s Printing Telegraph. 

W. Ladd exhibited an Acoustic Telegraph. 

W. Ladd exhibited an Electro-motive Engine. 

C. W. Siemens.—On the Electric Resistance and the 
Electrification of India-rubber under a pressure of 300 
tons. 


SecTIoN B.—CuHeEMICAL ScreNCE. President,—Profes- 
sor A. W. Williamson, Ph. D., F.R.S. 


Papers on Local Manufactures :— 

Glass and Earthenware. 

Fire Clay Goods.—By J. Cowen, Blaydon Burn. 
Glass.— By R. W. Swinburne, South Shields. 
Earthenware.—By C. T. Maling, Newcastle. 

J.C. Stevenson, R. C. Clapham, and T. Richardson.— 
Chemical Manufactures. 

J. Pattinson.— On the various kinds of Pyrites used 
on the Tyne and Neighbourhood for the Manutac- 
ture of Sulphuric Acid. 

I, L. Bell, T. Sopwith, Dr. Richardson, and T. Spencer. 
Report on the Metallurgy of the District. 

Dr. Riley.—On Titanium in Iron. 

J. Pattinson.—On Deposit in Blast Furnaces. 

J. Pattinson.—On Zinc, Nickel, and Cobalt in Cleve- 
land Ironstone. 

I. L. Bell.—On Aluminium. 

a Matthiessen.—Report on the Chemical Nature of 
oys. 

W. Baker.— On the Impurities contained in Lead and 
their Influence on its technical Uses. 

W. Crookes.—On Thallium, 

I. L. Bell.—On Thallium. 

, Dr. Stevenson Macadam.—On the Analysis of Chinese 
ron. : 

Dr. Davey.— On the Slaking of Quick-lime. 

Dr. Zenner.—On Impurities in Lead. 

L. Kessler.—Sur les Procédés de Gravure du Verre a 
l’Aide de l’Acide Fluor-hydrique par Impression de la 
Réserve. 

Duncan C. Dallas. —On Photelectric Engraving and 
Observations upon sundry Processes of Photographic 
Engraving. 

The Abbé Moigno.—Short Communications on Gal- 
vanic Copper, Photo-lithography, and Photo-microscopic 
Specimens. 

Dr. T. Wood.—On Oxidation by Ozone. 

Dr. Richardson and T. W. Bunning.—On the Uses of 
Fuel in Marine Boilers. 

F, A. Abel, F.R.S.—Some Results of Experiments on 
Lucifer Matches and Others ignited by Friction. 

H. B. Condy, F.C.S.—On Disinfectants. 


Section C.—Gero.ocy. President,—Warington W. 
Smyth, M.A., F.R.S. 

G. B. Forster and John Daglish, F.G.S.—Oa the Mag- 
nesian Limestone of the County of Durham, 
Alexander Bryson.—On the Origin of Granite. 
Professor Phillips.—On the Deposit of the Gravel, Sand, 
and Loam, with Fiint Implements at St. Acheul. 
Professor Phillips.—On the Drift Beds at Mundesley, 
Norfolk. 
R. A. Godwin-Austen.— On the Alluvial Accumulations 
in the Valleys of the Somme and Ouse. 

Professor William King.—On the Neanderthal Skull, or 
Reasons for believing it to belong to the Clydian Period, 
and to be specifically distinct from Man. a 


SecTIon D.—ZooLocy AND Botany. President,— 
Professor Balfour, M.D., F.R.S. 

Rev. H. B. Tristram.—A few Facts on the Variation of 

Species pointing to Western Asia as the Centre of the 

Palcearctic Arca of Creation. 

Thomas Bewley.—Description of a new Plant House, 

communicated by N. R, Ward, F.R.S. 


SuB-Secrion D.— Puysto.tocy. President,— Professor 
Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S. 


Stewart Clark.—On the Ventilation of Barracks and 





upon space that our readers expect to find other- 








other Public Buildings in India. 


S. Alexander.—On the Augmentation of the apparent] 


Dr. White.—On the Means of Passing unharmed 
through noxious Gases or Vapours. 

Dr. G. Robinson.—On the Nature and Varieties of 
Organic Effluvia. 

R. Garner.—On the Reciprocal Action between Plants 
and Gases. 

Dr. Edward Smith.—On the Dietary of the Lancashire 
Operatives. 

Dr. Wilson. —On the Coal Miners of Durham and 
Northumberland, their Habits and Diseases. 

Dr. Edward Smith.—On the Dietaries of the Labouring 
Classes. 

B. W. Richardson.—Miners’ Safety Mask for Support. 
ing Life in Fire-damp and other noxious Vapour. 


Section E.—GEoGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. President, 
Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., D.C.L. 


Capt. Bedford Pim, R.N.—Proposed Inter- Oceanic and 
International Transit Route across Central America. 

J. Crawfurd, F.R.S.— On the Commixture of the 
Races of Man as affecting the Progress of Civilization in 
the New World. 

Dr. James Hunt (Pres. Anthropological Soc.).—On An. 
thropological Ciassification. 

J. Crawfurd.—A few Notes on Sir Charles Lyell’s “ An. 
tiquity of Man.” 

Dr. James Hunt.—On the Physical and Mental Charac. 
ters of the Negro. 

J. Crawfurd.— Onjthe so-called Celtic Languages in 
reference to the question of Race. 

R. S. Charnock.—On Celtic Languages. 

George E. Roberts and Professor Busk.—Note upon 
the opening of a Cist of the Stone Age near the coast of 
Moray Frith. 

Henry Duckworth.—On the Human Cranium found at 
Amiens. 

William Turser.—On the Anatomical Characters of the 
Human Cranium found at Amiens. 

Lord Lovaine.—On the recent Discovery of Lacustrine 
Human Habitations in Wigtonshire. 

Richard Lee.—The Extinction of Races. 

J. Crawfurd.— On the Commixture of the Races of Man 
as affecting the progress of Civilization in Eastern Asia 
and the Polynesian Islands. 

Rev. G. R. Hall.—On the Aboriginal Occupation of 
North Tynedale and Western Northumberland. Anillus- 
tration of the Social Life of the Northumbrian Celts, 

J. Crawfurd.—The Origin of Gipsies. 

George Petrie.—Antiquities of the Orkneys. 

Professor Daniel Wilson.—Notice of the Discovery of 
three additional Runic Inscriptions in St. Molio’s Cave, 
Holy Island, Argyleshire. 


SecTION F.—Economic ScIENCE AND STATISTICS, 
President,—Mr. Wm. Tite, M.P. 


Dr. Jas. Bird.—On the Vital and Sanitary Statistics of 
our European Army in India, compared with those of 
the French Army under like Conditions of Climate and 
Locality. 

Dr. Camps.—On the Sanitary Condition of the Troops 
in India. 

C. H. Bracebridge.—Coventry Freehold Land Society. 

Frederick Purdy.—On the Decrease of the Agricultural 
Population of England, A.D. 1851-61. 

Henry Fawcett.—On the Effects of the recent Gold 
Discoveries. 

Frederick Purdy.—On Mortality in Lancashire. 

James Hey wood.—Remarks on Native Colonial Schools 
and Hospitals, from the Sanitary Statistics of Miss Flo- 
rence Nightingale. 

The President.—The Statistics connected with the Archi- 
tectural Improvements in the City of Paris. 

John Lamb.—On the Reduction of the Death Rate in 
Gateshead by Sanitary Measures. 

Thomas Webster.—Report of the Committee on Tech- 
nical and Scientific Evidence in Courts of Law, 

W. al cws.—On the Origin of the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway. Communicated by James Potts. 


SecTION G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. President,— 
Professor the Rev. R. Willis, M.A. 


C. T. Porter.— Richard’s Indicator for Steam Engine. 
P, Westmacott and J. F. Spencer.—Engincering Manu- 
factures of the Tyne and Neighbouring District. 
J. Jamieson.—Air Engines. 
Robert and William Hawthorn. — New Method of 
Working Railways by Stationary Engine;. 
R. A. Peacock.—New Plan for Hangmg Dock Gates. 
Geo. Fawcus.—A new Method of Constructing Boats, 
so that any number may be packed one inside the other. 
D. Puseley.—On Thompson’s Universal Stopper for 
Bottles, Casks, &c. 
C. W. Siemens.—On Regenerative Gas Furnaces as ap- 
plied to Iron Works. 
Messrs. E. Salmon & John Collinson.—Reports azd 
Sections relating to Capt. Bedford Pim’s projected Transit 
Route through Central America, showing the modus 
operandi of surveying in the forests of that country. 
D. D. Main.—Newcastle and Gateshead Water Supply. 
Admiral Sir E. Belcher.— Description of a Spirit Level 
Telescope for observing Altitudes and obtaining Latitudes 
independently of natural or artificial Horizons. 
C. B. King.—On Extinguishing Fires. er 
Dr. White.—On the Prevention of Fouling of Ships 
Bottoms. . 
John Sturgeon.—Self-acting Valve Motion for Steam 
Hammers, : 
Professor Airy.— On Boiler Explosions. . ied 
J. F. Ure.—On the Improvements now being cart! 
out in the River Tyne. : : 
Samuel Firth.—The Application of Machinery to Coal 
Cutting. h from 
The Abbé Moigno. — Caselli’s Auto-Telegrap 
Paris to Marseilles. 
The Abbé Moigno.—Oudry’s Galvano-cop 
vano-copper Paint, applicable to buildings, 
plates for ships. ‘eres 

Thomas Page.—On Bridge Foundations. 
Ww. Smith, Harding’s Valve and Apparatus for Atmo- 
spheric Railway Propulsion. : a 
PW. Smith.--James Spence’s method of covering — 
Pipes, and Cylinders of Steam-Engines for preventing 
Radiation of Heat. 
W. Smith.—Gray’s Portable Machinery oF Apparatus 
for Riveting, Chipping, &c. 
Cc. M. tae eon Ship Building on the Tyne and 
neighbouring districts. : 

“Prof. Rankine, —On the Proportions of Ships anor 
Skin Resistance for a given Speed and Displacemen Lines 
Prof. Rankine.—An Investigation of Plane Water 
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Robert Taylorson.—The Diagonal Principle of Iron Ship- 


building. 
Admiral Sir E. Belcher.—On an Improved Caisson 


Gate. 

The Abbé Moigno exhibited and gave Explanations of 
the ‘‘ Ventilateur 4 Réaction’? of Mons. Perigault de 
Rennes, and of the ‘‘ Balance Aérostatique’’ ot Mons. 
Seiler. 





THE CROYDON SEWAGE IRRIGATION. 


I HAVE received so many letters respecting the 
irrigation fields at Beddington, that a few ex- 
planatory remarks will be interesting to your 
readers. Our irrigation has stood the severe test 
of several injunctions in Chancery; but we have 
for nearly two years surmounted all opposition. The 
water runs clear from our outfall, in which several 
fine trout have been caught; and the offensive 
matter, instead of fouling the river, is now 
manuring the land, and producing luxuriant crops 
of grass. 

In order to shorten this letter, I propose to 
classify my remarks under different heads. 

Firstly—In what manner can sewage-water be 
most economically applied to land ? 

The Croydon method is very simple and inex- 
pensive, being carried out by gravitation. 

The water is led into a channel along the highest 
part of the field: it passes from this channel in 
streamlets on to the fields at regular distances. 
Another channel is formed along the lower end of 
the fields to receive the water after it has irri- 
gated the land. From the lower channel, the partly 
purified water is conducted in open “ carriers” 
on to the land at the lower end of the farm, where 
the process is repeated ; and it isthen carried into 
the river Wandle. 

I need not compare this with the hose and jet 
system, which must cost at least ten times more 
than the Croydon system. 

Secondly.—What quantity of water will the 
land and crops take ? 

This depends on the nature of the land and the 
quality of the sewage-water. At Rugby, I find 
that they have used 9,000 tons per acre: at Croy- 
don, we use 18,000 tons per acre. The Rugby 
sewage is, however, twice the strength of the 
Croydon sewage. 

Thirdly—To what land and crops can it be 
applied P 

With regard to growing crops, it is, with few 
exceptions, only applicable to fields of water-grass 
or Italian rye-grass. The sewage-water has so 
stimulated the production of the last-named grass, 
that from 30 tons to 35 tons per acre have been 
cut at Beddington during the spring, summer, 
and autumn months, and sold at from 183. to 25s. 
per ton, 

There is no doubt, if the sewage-water is put 
on to the arable land two months before the land 
18 prepared for sowing, that it will have the same 
effect as a dressing of farmyard manure. 

Fourthly.—What expense is incurred by the 
Croydon system of irrigation ? 

There is the expense of levelling the land, 
cutting the channels, sluices, &c., which in no case 
need exceed 3/. per acre, provided the position of 
the water-courses be well selected. 

The attendance required is very trifling. One 
man can turn the water, keep the channels clear, 
&e., on 100 acres, 

The contrast between this and the expense of 

¢ hose and jet system is very great. Laying 
Water-pipes, hydrants, hose and jets, pumping 
the water to get a head, would cost at least 30s. 

40s. per acre per annum; and the labour, if a 
Sufficient quantity of water is put on, would be 
enormous. 

Fifthly.— What is its value as a manure ? 

This, of course, depends on the strength of the 
rela When asked the question before the 

ommittee on the Sewage of Towns, I declined to 
> wet From my experience since, I think the 
—— sewage is not worth one farthing per 
me and, according to the report of the commis- 
an ¥ _ the Rugby fields, it is not worth there 

v4 alfpenny per ton, The exaggerated value 
. X ‘pon the sewage water by some, arises from 

7 allowing for waste and evaporation. 

. ixthly.—Can it be easily applied to the outfall 
. Sew sewers ? 

‘ane that there are few places where the 
aie Age be applied. It is especially appli- 
ened e inland towns, In every case, by 

Ping & moderate height, the Croydon irriga- 
hon syetem might be carried ont i 
where no profit’ would arine fi even in cases 
and jet, arise from using the hose 
: vm racinde by stating, confidently, that if 
pony Boards were to make the irrigation 
first j & part of their drainage scheme in the 





DRINKING FOUNTAIN LATELY ERECTED IN BRYANSTON-SQUARE, 
In memory of the late William Pitt Byrne, M.A. 
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it. The Croydon Board have hired their land at | No. 58, Cumberland-street, Bryanston-square, 
the great price of 4/. per acre, and let it fora which was exhibited by Mr. Blashfield in the last 
term, at 5/. per acre; but the land was taken and | Architectural Exhibition; besides many works of 
let under the pressure of legal proceedings, which | minor importance. He had set out the works for 
circumstance I need not say was a great disadvan- | the additions to Messrs. Heal’s premises in Totten- 
tage. James Fenton, Civil Engineer. | ham-court-road, when his health became affected, 
| and after a short illness he breathed his last oa 

_ ithe 30th ult., aged thirty-one years. He was 
', buried at Stoke, near Guildford. Those who knew 

THE LATE MR. A. H. MORANT. | his amiable character and the delight he took iu 



















men has passed away. Mr. Augustus Hullock 


Morant, known to many of our readers from the 


London.” Mr. Augustus Morant was articled to 
his relative, the late Mr. William Adams Nichol- 
son, of Lincoln. He afterwards entered the office 


works of Buckingham Palace; and subsequently 
that of Mr. Joseph Jennings, the district-surveyor 
for South Marylebone. On Mr. Morant’s marriage 
in 1855, he made a professional tour of some 
months in France and Italy; and then settled at 
Southampton, where he erected a school-house ; 
but being called to London by his friends, he was 
establishing a position, when the much regretted 
deprivation of sight of his relative, Mr. James M. 
Lockyer, jun., whose name has often appeared in 


tions to the premises occupied by Mr. Nicholay, Mr. 
A. Biddle, and Mr. P. Robinson, in Oxford-street ; 


tensive alterations and farm buildings for Captain 
R. C. Dent, at Highwood-hill, Hendon; and the 





instance, they would make a great profit by 





terra-cotta portico for Viscount Strangford, at 


ANOTHER of the band of promising young; 
' ments in the higher sciences, concealed by his re- 
Morant, an Associate of the Institute of British | 
Architects, and the subject of this notice, was one | 
of the younger children of the late Mr. George | 


interest he took in establishing the ‘‘ Art-Union of | 





these pages, led to a partnership in December, | 
1861, since which period he carried on the works | 
then in course of execution, and designed such | 
others as were required after the new connexion | 
was formed. Among these were the extensive altera- | 


the mansion erected for Mr. O. Lucas, at Esher; | 
the houses, No. 40, Old Compton-street (corner of | 
Dean-street), and No. 18, Greek-street, Soho; the | 
Portland Hotel, in Great Portland-street ; the ex- | 


his profession, but were ignorant of his attain- 


tiring disposition, could only wonder at the 
energetic self-reliance and tact with which he 
solved the problems of a practice in London. 








DRINKING FOUNTAIN, BRYANSTON 
SQUARE, 


of the late Mr. Thomas Cubitt, assisting in the | #2ECTED IN MEMORY OF THE LATE WILLIAM PITT 


BYRNE, M.A. 


A TOUCHING memorial of affection, has recently 
been placed at the south end of Bryanston-square. 
Its position exactly faces the Marble Arch; the 
distance from the arch, however, being that of the 
whole length of Cumberland-place. The work is a 
drinking-fountain, and a monument of the late Mr. 
William Pitt Byrne, M.A., a gentleman who, as 
proprietor of the Morning Post, was well known in 
London circles, and whose qualities procured for 
him the esteem and regard of many persons of note 
and eminence. Some of these, after his decease, 
spontaneousely combined to raise a fund for the 
production, after a design by his widow, of the work 
of which we publish a representation. We do not 
give it as a work of art; and those who are 
acquainted with the principles which we have en- 
deavoured to set forth as to be observed, whether 
in monuments, or in objects of combined utility 
and decorative art, will scarcely need to be told 
that the base of imitated rocks and the carved 
shell of this fountain, directly representative of 
nature, and not specially designed for the uses of 
base or bowl, are unaccordant with those archi- 
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tectonic principles, that union of formative beauty, 
expressed stability, and utility, essential to every 
monument,—be it even, mainly or essentially, 
sculpturesque, that is, by its motif, a work to 
be entrusted for execution to the hands of the 
sculptor, rather than to those of the architect and 
mason. The Builder, however, is a newspaper, 
and must catch the image of the works that rise 
in streets and squares of the actual London, as 
well as help onward the march of taste, 

This much said, and allusion made to objec- 
tions that would be preferred to the introduc- 
ing an urn, and perhaps also to a triangular 
plan, which last, however common in larger 
works and in pedestals, always tends to cause the 
structure, viewed from any point not exactly 
opposite an angle or the centre of a side, to seem 
out of perpendicular—we may be allowed to find 
in the design some merits, and a special interest 
as the work of a lady, whose tastes and accom- 
plishments, and whose devotion to literature and 
kindred pursuits, would enable her to become a 
valuable ally in the attainment of ends which we 
more especially have at heart. For, the special 
art of architecture will never minister to the ex- 
tent it should, to the attractiveness of our English 
houses and homes, and through these to the affec- 
tions that should abide there, until the something 
more than fancy, which is the attribute of that 
art, shall have been noted and appreciated by 
those who chiefly form those homes,-—the “ women 
of England.” 

The reasons for the publication of the design in 
our pages, result from the conspicuous position of 
the monument in London, the worth and talents 
of the individual commemorated, and from many 
of the circumstances which have inspired, and 
accompanied, the design and completion of the 
work, 

Mr. William Pitt Byrne was the son of Mr. 
Nicholas Byrne, who was sole manager as well as 
proprietor of the Morning Post during a memor- 
able period, when the popular feeling, to which 
Mr. Byrne’s writing had been opposed, manifested 
itself in an assault upon the office of the paper. 
The lives of Mr. Byrne and his son, with those of 
other inmates of the building, were at that time 
in peril. Subsequently, there were several at- 
tempts on the life of Mr. Nicholas Byrne, until 
at length, in 1833, a blow was aimed to which he 
became a victim. 

We gather from a printed account, that while 
sitting alone, writing in his private room at the 
office, and in the dead of the night, he was sud- 
denly attacked by an armed ruffian, who struck at 
him and immediately retreated. Defenceless as 
he was, Mr. Bryne rose and pursued his assailant 
to the street, as yet unconscious that he was 
wounded: arrived there, however, he fainted from 
loss of blood ; and the miscreant, favoured by the 
darkness of the night and the confusion, contrived 
to escape. Although Mr, Byrne lingered for two 
years, he continued in a hopeless state, and never 
afterwards returned to the office. 

Mr. William Pitt Byrne was educated and pre- 
pared for Cambridge, by Archdeacon Burney. At 
the time of the last assault on his father, he was 
a Fellow-Commoner of Trinity College. He was 
recalled to assume the responsibilities and duties 
the father had, till then, discharged. He devoted 
himself to his father during the remainder of the 
life of the latter, and to the work of the paper, of 
which, although he was only a youth, he acquitted 
himself with credit. The interval which elapsed 
before he could return to the University to com- 
plete his terms, disqualified him from going in for 
the higher honours, which otherwise he would 
have attained ; for, he came out, nevertheless, at 
the head of the poll. 

Mr. Pitt Byrne had lost his mother at a very 
early age; and in 1835, his brother, Mr. Charles 
Byrne, was seized with the epidemic then deci- 
mating the population. On hearing of a case of 
cholera, the neighbours and servants, with one 
exception, fled. With a disregard of self which 
formed the basis of his character, he refused, even 
after his brother’s death, to leave the scene until 
the last offices had been performed. Mr. Charles 
Byrne, cut off at the age of twenty-five, had 
already given proof of intellect and genius. 

Ou quitting Cambridge, Mr. Pitt Byrne was 
called to the bar. He never practised, preferring 
to devote his leisure to the more congenial pur- 
suit of literature. He therefore resumed the 
management of the Morning Post, which in his 
hands fully maintained its high reputation; but 
sO unassuming was his disposition, that few were 
aware how entirely the success of the journal 
depended on his administrative talent, political 
integrity, and literary abilities, Mr. Pitt Byrne 
wrote with force, elegance, and ease; and his 





extensive reading, profound knowledge of ancient 
and modern languages, love of science, and 
unusual proficiency in music, enabled him to give 
enlarged scope to the matter as well as the influ- 
ence of the paper. In him the votaries of art 
recognized a liberal and discriminating patron, 
and, from having been theretofore more exclusively 
a political journal, the Morning Post became, 
under his auspices, also the oracle of the culti- 
vated and refined circles of society. In1842, Mr. 
Pitt Byrne married the second daughter of Mr. 
Hans Busk, of Great Cumberland-place, to whom 
he was devotedly attached, and in whom he found 
a companion of congenial tastes. On withdrawing 
from his connexion with the paper, he continued 
his literary occupations by contributing to the 
leading periodicals. In similar avocations, also, 
his wife engaged. Some time previous to his 
decease, having rendered himself master of the 
Hebrew language, he was engaged in preparing 
for the press a work of considerable research, 
being an elaborate translation, with critical notes, 
of the unintelligible and obscure passages in the 
Old Testament, especially the Psalms. 

The winning truthfulness and attaching simpli- 
city of the character, and the noble disposition, 
cordial hospitality, practical charity, and genuine 
piety of Mr. Pitt Byrne, are testified to by his 
surviving friends. 

A monument has been erected over the family 
grave in St. Mary’s Cemetery, Kensal-green, the 
general form of which resembles the prevailing 
type of the tombs in the cemeteries of Paris. On 
a black marble tablet within, isan epitaph written 
by Cardinal Wiseman. Under the sacred mono- 
gram, it reads :— 

HIC . IN. PACE . XTI . QVIESCIT 
GVILELMVS . PITT . BYRNE 


DOMO . LONDINO 
VIR . INDOLIS . SVAVITATE . MODESTIA 
AC . MORVM . INTEGRITATE 
PAENE . INCOMPARABILIS 
QVIBVS . EXIMIIS . ANIMI . DOTIBVS 
PRAECLARVM . INGENIVM .CVM.BONARVM ARTIVM 
CVLTVRA . ADIICIEBAT 
MATHESEOS . ETIAM . AEQVE . AC . MVSICES . PERITVS 


DEVM 
SVMMA . PIETATE . ET . RELIGIONE . COLEBAT 
ERGA . OMNES . BENEVOLVS . PROFVSVS . IN . PAVPERES 
SVIS . CARISSIMVS . ILLIBATAM . VITAM . DVXIT 
QVAM . CLAVSIT . VI. ID. APRIL 
ANNI . MDCCCLXI 
ANNOS . NATVS.P.M. LIV 
VIRO . PARENTIQVE . IMMATVRE . EREPTOUO 
CONIVX . ET . LIBERI . MOFR . POSVERE 
AVE. ANIMA . INNOCENTISSIMA 
SEMPER . VIVAS . CVM 
DEO. 

The material of the upper part of the monu- 
ment in Bryanston-square, is white marble. The 
rock-work base is red ‘and yellow Mansfield stone. 
A tablet bearing the arms and an inscription, and 
the panels of the lamp-pedestals, are of green 
serpentine. The inscription, which is by Arch- 
deacon Thorp, is as here given :— 


Erected by the Friends 
of 


- M.A. 


WILLIAM PITT BYRNE, Esq., M.A., 
After a design by his Widow 
In affectionate remembrance 
Of the rare combination of estimable qualities 
Which in life his modesty concealed, 


To 
His strict Integrity, political Consistency, noble 
Disinterestedness, 
And uniform Determination 
To vindicate the cause of Independent Journalism, 
May be ascribed his success 


as 
Proprietor of the Morning Post, 
In maintaining the elevated tone 
It had attained under his Father. 
His acquirements in classical and general Literature, 
His love of Science and Art, his proficiency in Music, 
And the countenance by which he promoted their 
Cultivation, 
Were not less attractive than 
His singleness of heart, forgiving temper, 
generous appreciation of others, 
Unobtrusive Piety, and Practical Charity, 
Rendering this refreshing Fountain 
A suitable Memorial 
Of his worth. 





THE NATURE AND VARIETIES OF 
ORGANIC EFFLUVIA. 


A PAPER on “Organic Effluvia,” read in the 
Sub-Section D, “ Physiology,” of the British 
Association, at the recent meeting, contains some 
suggestive matter. Itis by Dr. G. Robinson, and 
was read by Mr. Samuelson. After remarking 
upon the intimate and necessary connexion be- 
tween natural philosophy, chemistry, and natural 
history on the one hand, and physiology and 
pathology on the other, the proof of which con- 
nexion, if wanting, would be supplied by the 
gradual progress of our knowledge of the abnormal 
constituents of the atmosphere, through which 


knowledge those noxious influences formerly 
ascribed to supernatural causes have been traced 
to operation of the ordinary laws of nature; 
and upon the necessity for still closer relations 
than those existing between the cultivators of the 
natural sciences, and physiologists and patholo. 
gists, the paper said,— 

A very little reflection will suffice to demon. 
strate that, under the general term, “ organic 
effluvia,” several entirely distinct substances have 
been confounded; and as it is impossible to 
entertain any clear ideas of their action as causes 
of disease, without greater precision in this re. 
spect, I am induced to direct attention to the 
subject. The importance of a clearer classifica- 
tion will be manifest when we consider that 
our arguments and inquiries respecting epi. 
demic diseases must be materially influenced 
by the views prevalent as to the composition, 
properties, and affinities of those peculiar matters 
present in the atmosphere, which form the basis 
of such pathological and hygienic researches. In 
the present state of our knowledge, I am inclined 
to think that all those abnormal constituents 
of the atmosphere which are recognized under 
the general term “ organic effluvia,” may be 
resolved into four principal groups, viz.: 1, 
Gases and the vapours of volatile chemical com- 
pounds formed during the decomposition of 
organic matter. 2. Odoriferous particles sui gene- 
ris. 3. Volatile organic matters not endowed 
with vitality. 4. Living germs. 

1. In the first group, I would place not only 
the binary gaseous compounds evolved, for 
instance, during putrefaction, such as the com- 
pounds of hydrogen with sulphur, phosphorus, 
carbon, &¢., but also ammonia and its curious 
combinations with sulphur and _ phosphorus, 
described by Dr. Crace Calvert as formed 
during the decomposition of animal matter. 
2. The natural philosophy of odours is s0 
little known that no excuse need be offered for 
placing in a separate group the volatile particles 
capable of being detected by the sense of smell, 
but not demonstrably related to any known gases 
or vapours. 3. The third class of organic efflavia 
is one to which I attach great importance from 
the belief that not only are those volatile organic 
matters often, perhaps generally, poisonous in 
themselves, but that they are also injurious to an 
incalculable extent by sheltering, nourishing, and 
so propagating the noxious germs liable at all 
times to be suspended in the atmosphere. And if 
it can be demonstrated that volatile organic matter 
is present, under certain circumstances, in the air 
surrounding us, there{is no more difficulty in 
believing it capable of nourishing and contributing 
to the growth and development of contiguous 
germs than in supposing the animalcules present 
in water to derive their chief support from the 
animal and vegetable matters dissolved or sus- 
pended in it. That organic matter is present in 
the atmosphere might'at once be inferred from the 
varied odours proceeding from plants and animals, 
and from the injurious effects exercised on living 
animals by exposure for a length of time to accu- 
mulations of such effluvia. But modern chemistry 
has converted this probability into a certainty. 
Vauquelin, on analyzing the liquid obtained by the 
decomposition of marsh dews, found in the residue 
an organic substance which blackened or charred 
on exposure to heat. Zimmerman has described, 
under the name of “ pyrrhine,” volatile organic 
matter universally present in rain and snow 
water. And more recently Dr. Angus Smith has 
even determined the relative quantity of the 
organic constituents of the atmosphere present 
under different circumstances, This point may, 
therefore, be considered as definitely settled. 
4, The existence of living germs in the atmosphere 
is proved by the phenomena of what has _— 
erroneously called ‘ Equivocal Generation, ee 
as the appearance of fungi on animal and vegeta = 
substances secluded from everything but t ‘ 
atmosphere, air, &c. The possible uae 4 
epidemic diseases on the entrance into the b os 
circulating within the human body of * 
varieties of these organic germs, 18 ame 
many analogies and by some direct evidence. hed 
instance, Dr. Robert Dundas Thompson, W 
examined the air contained in the cholera a 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital during the — . 
1854, states, “ that in the atmosphere of a cho nse 
ward, mechanical matters were diffused throughou 
the air derived from the inmates, that sporules 0 
fungi, and germs of vibriones, or vibriones them: 
selves, were obtained by filtration from the = 
sphere.” In leaving this subject for the nee , 
it may be well to observe that whatever classifica 
tion of these volatile invisible particles emanating 





from living or dead animal and vegetable matter 
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may eventually be adopted, they are doubtless so 
mixed together as to render their separation in 
any definite quantity of air very difficult, if at all 
practicable. For instance, in the effluvia proceed- 
ing from a case of small-pox, it could be demon- 
strated that all the above-described varieties are 
present. And, in fact, there is every reason to 
believe that the atmosphere is even more com- 
pound than the ocean, containing innumerable 
substances dissolved or suspended in it, and being 
constantly affected by, and reacting on, the mass 
of living organisms with which it is brought in 
contact. 

Mr. Samuelson recommended that for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether living germs in- 
jurious to health are present in the sick wards of 
hospitals in unusual quantities, a sheet of cotton 
wool should be purchased from the maker, care- 
fully protected until required, and then stretched 
across a small hoop, and suspended over the 
patient’s head. The cotton should, after a time, 
be removed, a part dissolved in ether, and a part 
washed in distilled water. The distilled water, it 
had been suggested, should be previously passed 
through a heated platinum tube. Mr. Samuelson 
begged that if any results were obtained from 
this experiment, a little of the cotton charged 
with germs might be sent to him for examination. 

Dr. Smith thought it could not be denied that 
there were germs of life in the atmosphere, but 
the fact had been and still was very difficult to 
ascertain; and what was wanted was not specula- 
tion and opinion, but the actual detection of those 
germs. He did not believe that cholera was pro- 
duced by their means; that opinion had been 
disproved. 

*,* Professor Crace Calvert some years ago, 
instituted experiments on air collected in the 
wards of the Manchester Infirmary; and, we be- 
lieve, then considered that he had found the 
germs, 








THE NAMES OF STREETS IN PARIS, 


A REPORT has just been presented to the Prefect 
of the Seine, by a committee specially appointed, 
referring to the different terms used to designate 
the public thoroughfares and open spaces, accord- 
ing to their form, dimensions, situation, or import- 
ance, There is certainly great misappropriation 
of terms, in the Paris nomenclature, as for instance 
in the use recently, of “ Boulevard ” to designate 
such astreet as the Boulevard de Sebastopol, which 
is like the diameter of a circle, and not a circum- 
ferential line, as was the boulevard on the site of 
displaced ramparts. Unfortunately, many of the 
changes now made are, because they are altera- 
tions very confusing. However, it seems to have 
been resolved to make several very important 
changes. The use of the word Square, which had 
been adopted from the English, will bediscontinued, 
and “ Place ” will be in future applied to all open 
spaces, whether planted as gardens, like the 
ground before the Arts-et-Métiers and around the 
tower of Saint Jacques, or left entirely open. 

he Barriéres no longer existing, the word 
will be abandoned, as also “ Route,” “Chemin,” 
Sentier,” “Chemin de Ronde,” “Allée,” and 

Chaussée,” The name of the “Rue de la 
Chaussée d’Antin,” which is so universally known, 
caused the committee to hesitate a little 
before deciding on the suppression of the latter 
word. The name Chaussée d’Antin being applied 
= only toa street but also to a whole district, 
a determination was come to to preserve it for 

e latter, as an exception, and restore to the 
street the name of Mont Blanc, which it had pre- 
oe borne, That street has, in fact, often 
oe its name, and been successively called 
; emin de PEgout-de-Gaillon, Chemin des Por- 
Pao Chemin de la Chaussée d’Antin, Rue de 

10tel Dieu, Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Rue 

trabeau, and Rue du Mont Blanc. The use of 

e Maree “boulevard ” is also to be circumscribed. 
me Brin generally signifies a rampart, and 
fis ar ad be applied to roads which follow the 
poe 1e ancient fortifications, or which at least 

: ne direction, and suppose more or less 
Wide res of an old municipal boundary. The 
oblion ee which traverse the city in an 
aa ea rection, or run from the centre to the 
‘ales crence, are in reality Avenues. The desig- 
ieee boulevard,” as applied to some of the 
city ea thoroughfares recently opened in the 
> Bnd aris will, however, be retained. The 
othe : of the committee has also been directed 
p rh on of certain names in the denomination 
tightee 8 a or public places,—not less than 

+4 n bearing the title of Eglise, seven that of 
lotre te sixteen that of Marie, and the words 

me forming part of the appellations of 


sixteen others. Such a state of things certainly 
calls for reform; yet we look with apprehension 
on the particular reform proposed. Strangers, 
who have formerly known Paris, will indeed lose 
every landmark. 








PARIS A SEA PORT. 


THE Moniteur de 1’ Oise states that all the sur- 
veys and soundings for the Paris and Dieppe 
Canal (recently mentioned by us as in contempla- 
tion), have been completed, and that the import- 
ant question of feeding the canal has been solved. 
The line proposed by M. Sabattié commences at 
Gennevilliers, near Courbevoie, in the department 
of the Seine, where, according to the project, the 
great mercantile port of Paris is to be established. 
From Gennevilliers it takes the direction of Ile 
Adam, skirting the foot of St. Gratiet; and; reach- 
ing Beaumont, cuts the Oise at Tivettiy; passes 
under Mont Ataire, in the valley of Thérain, and, 
following the right side of that valley, arrives at 
Beauvais, where a large basin is to be formed. 
From Beauvais it enters the valley of the Avelon, 
by which it enters Gournay: it then follows the 
valley of the Bray until it arrives opposite the 
mineral springs of Forges. There it turns to the 
right into the small valley which receives the 
waters of those springs, and finds a passage 
through the not very elevated table-land which 
blocks up that valley after the rivulet has found 
an issue below the old abbey of Beaubec. It then 
meets at Béthune, near St. Saire, and successively 
arrives at Neuchatel, Arquis, and Dieppe. At the 
latter place it sweeps away the fetid slaughter- 
house, the demolition of which has already been 
ordered by the city: it skirts the parsonage and 
infant school of Le Pollet, suppresses the old 
houses of the Rue de la Lombarderie, cuts off a 
small corner from the cliffs, and penetrates into 
the port. Hence it is seen that the point of divi- 
sion of the canal is the plateau lying between 
Forges and the Abbey of Beaubec. Here, it ap- 
pears, the ground is 80 métres (240 feet) above 
the level of Paris: instead of tunnelling the 
plateau, a system of locks is proposed, which are 
to be fed by hydraulic machines; but from what 
source of reservoir these are to receive their 
supply has not yet been decided on. The State, 
it appears, has not been applied to for any subven- 
tion or guarantee of interest to the company 
which undertakes the work. 





THE WATER-SUPPLY OF LONDON. 


THE last analyses of Dr. R. Dundas Thompson, 
of the metropolitan waters in August, offer some 
points of special interest and importance. There 
was a slight increase upon the organic and total 
impurity of the preceding month, the most 
striking examples being illustrated by the Kent 
and Lambeth companies. Moreover, the Thames 
water at London Bridge at high water, was highly 
charged with impurities and sea-water, three ex- 
periments having yielded a mean of 232°67 deg. of 
total, and 26°38 deg. per gallon of organic im- 
purity, while the amount of ammonia from the 
sewage was “748 grains per gallon. One of the 
wells in St. Marylebone contained as much as 
2°72 grains ammonia per gallon, an evidence of 
the large admixture of sewage with which it is 
contaminated. We give the analysis as in the 
registrar-general’s return :— 





Total Organic 
Impurity Impurity 
per gallon. per gallon. 





Grains or Deg.|Grains or Deg. 
Distilled Water ...... 0°0 0°0 
Loch Katrine Water, new 
supply to Glasgow...... 2°35 *605 
Manchester Water Supply 3°33 “680 
ee. Marylebone - street 
Wel 








Clb ccccccce eece-secce| 106°40 7°60 
Thames at London Bridge | 232°67 26°38 
Thames Companies. 
Chelsea .. .c.ccorscccccccecs | 17°68 1°40 
Southwark ....cccocccece 16°49 1°44 
West Middlesex ........0- 16°72 1°36 
Grand Junction ......cce. 16°64 1°60 
Lambeth .....cccccsccece 17°20 1°72 
Other Companies. 
East London .c..ccccceee 17°52 1°66 
New River ... ecesees 16°00 1°20 
MO caccee dune crawagenee 26°16 3°68 





The table is read thus :—Loch Katrine water contains 
in the gallon 2°35 degrees or grains of foreign matter in 
solution, of which ‘605 degrees or grains are of vegetable 
or animal origin. 

Great doubts have been expressed, by French 
authorities as well as by English, of the accuracy, 
or at least sufficiency of such analyses. What we 
have no doubt about is, that the supply of London 
is quite inadequate in quality, as in quantity. 





SANITARY AND OTHER MATTERS FROM 
IRELAND. 


Dublin.—The sanitary state of this city is ex- 
citing attention. The Zrish Farmer’s Gazette, in 
an article on the subject, says,—None who pass 
along the quays of Dublin, from King’s-bridge 
downwards, at low-water, can fail to observe the 
abominable odours which rise from the bed of the 
river, especially during hot weather; and if the 
visitor is at all curious in such matters, a walk 
through some of the back streets, such as Greek- 
street, Mary’s-lane, Bull-lane, and many other 
crowded parts of the city, will speedily convince 
him that for pestilential stinks Dublin can vie 
with any other city in the kingdom. And when a 
closer examination is made, and courts and crowded 
tenements are explored, it will then becomea matter 
of wonder how human beings can live from day to 
day in such localities. The corporation has un- 
doubtedly done much to render the main sewerage 
of Dublin efficient, but those main sewers are of 
comparatively little value, from the want of proper 
drains leading from the houses and back-yards. An 
eminent medical correspondent of Sauwnders’s News 
Letter has very properly called attention to this 
matter, stating, that as a consequence of the wantof 
house-drains in many parts of the city, ‘ the back- 
yards and premises of houses let in tenements, are 
in such a condition of filth with human soil, putrid 
water, and decomposing vegetable and animal 
matter, that although the sanitary officers of the 
police and corporation use their best efforts to 
abate the evil, no sooner have these places been 
cleaned out than the accumulation again com- 
mences, and so disease is extensively produced.’ 
‘I know,’ he goes on to state, ‘ that the deaths 
occurring from these causes are very numerous, not 
only from fever; but from scrofulous and other 
affections.’ The corporation has the power to 
compel the owners of houses to construct house- 
drains ; and we consider, therefore, that immediate 
steps should be taken to have such carried out, so 
that the health of the citizens, and thosefrequenting 
the city, may be protected. The state of some of 
the houses let in rooms, where there are no proper 
house-drains or back premises, is positively 
dreadful, and a disgrace to a Christian country. 
It is almost impossible, in fact, to describe these 
places, under the circumstances mentioned; and 
the result is that there are three times as many 
deaths where those ‘life destroying influences’ 
are at work than there are ‘in those parts of the 
city where sanitary matters are not neglected.’ 
Were a sanitary commission appointed to visit 
those parts of the city to which we refer, its 
report would reveal a tale of horrors of which few 
have the faintest idea. Yet all this is caused, in 
a great degree, by the narrow-mindedness of 
house proprietors, who will not construct proper 
house-drains and provide suitable conveniences for 
the use of their tenants; and it is, therefore, abso- 
lutely essential that unjustifiable cupidity of this 
kind shall be met and counteracted by the powers 
vested in the corporation, for the benefit of all 
concerned. But if such be the state of certain 
parts of Dublin, are the provincial towns in a 
better condition ? Are the back lanes and courts 
of Belfast, Dundalk, Drogheda, Limerick, Cork, 
Armagh, &c., &c., in such a state of immaculate 
sweetness as to enable the municipal authorities of 
these towns to point with scorn at the filthy lanes 
and fever-producing tenements of Dublin? If 
not, we trust a spirit will be evoked with reference 
to this matter, among the inhabitants of these 
places, which will compel the authorities to take 
immediate steps for the reformation of the evil. 
Belfast.— The water-supply during the past 
summer in Belfast greatly decreased, and the 
inhabitants suffered from a scarcity which at 
length became alarming. The town is supplied 
from three reservoirs, in which the water, on the 
1st of last month, stood at an average of 200 inches 
below the proper level, and two of them were 
shortly afterwards completely empty. The supply 
for manufacturing purposes was stopped, and the 
inhabitants were obliged to be very economical in 
the use of the limited quantity available for 
domestic requirements. A gentleman named 
Girdwood offered to come to the aid of the autho- 
rities by turning the water of his own mill-dam 
into the town basin for a consideration of 400/. 
per annum ; but he could not give any material 
relief until Novembez, and other millowners 
threatened legal proceedings if their supply were 
interfered with. Whether the recent change of 
weather has to any extent mitigated this serious 
evil we have not yet heard. The Belfast 
Harbour trustees have applied to the Loan Com- 
missioners for a loan of 100,000/. for the construc- 
tion of a floating dock and graving dock, 








What chance is there of a supply from Wales? 
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CONGREGATIONAL 





CHURCH, BARKING, ESSEX.——Mr. W. F. Povuttoy, Arcuirecr. 





NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
BARKING, ESSEX. 


THE memorial stone of a new Congregational 
Church, was laid on the 6th of Jast month, at Bark- 
ing. Of this building we give an illustration. 
- The geometrical character of Gothic architecture 
has been adopted in the design. The materials of 
construction are Kentish rag-stone in courses, 
and Bath stone dressings. The plan of the build- 
ing is 65 feet 9 inches long and 35 feet 4 inches 
wide in the clear, with apsidal termination to the 
back, and vestries. Entrance porches, with double 
sets of doors, are designed for each side of the 
principal front, that on the staircase side having 
coupled outer doors. The staircase, leading to the 
gallery across the front of the chapel, is formed in 
a semi-octagonal turret annexed to the entrance 
porch. A four-light traceried window, 25 feet in ex- 
treme height, will form the principal feature of the 
front elevation. The interior of the church is to be 
ceiled in somewhat of a Gothic outline, so as 
to obviate the objections so frequently raised, and 
not wholly without reason, to the ordinary open 
roofs of churches, as managed. Provision for 
ventilation is intended to be secured by open- 
ings (under contro), in the ceiling ; and external 
air will be admitted to the building in various 
parts of the chapel, in each case to be regulated 
by valves, &c. On one side of the apse, a vestry 
is planned for the use of the minister, 10 feet by 
11 feet in size ; and on the other side it is proposed 
to erect a vestry 18 feet by 18 feet, for com- 
mittee meetings and the like. The accommoda- 
tion will be for 513 persons; namely, 355 adult 
sittings on the ground-floor, and 158 children in 
the gallery. The children’s seats are to be sufti- 
ciently wide to allow of their use by adults when 
necessary. There will be the power of increasing 
the accommodation of the chapel at a future time, 
by the erection of side galleries. The architect is 
Mr. W. F. Poulton, of Reading, who has erected 
several chapels of similar character. Mr. Perry, 
of Hackney, is the contractor. The contract, in- 
cluding lighting and fencing, as well as the ves- 
tries, is 1,6047. The building occupies a promi- 
nent position, being immediately opposite the 
Townhall. 

We give the view as illustrative of certain ten- 
dencies in architecture of the day, that we have 











occasionally had to remark upon, some of which j broad. The proposed viaduct would allow a clear 
may not be to be regretted, although minor details | headway of 18 feet for the carriage traffic, and 
accompanying this progression would not receive | have sides 8 feet high. It would be an iron struc- 


our approval. A “Clerical Reader” of our 
journal, in writing to us, notices as a curious sign 
of the times, that we now set apart a place for 
“ Dissenting Church-Building News,” and speaks 
about “simple forms and proportions,” and 
“pruning down of features by wholesale” as 
‘* imperative ” in churches for the Establishment, 
and “the only becoming line to adopt against an 
unseemly rivalry with other sects in the mere 
matter of the outward garb of our holy religion.” 
Elsewhere in his letter, he remarks upon some of 
the tendencies we have noticed, in a spirit which 
should not be adopted by the clergy in any view 
of their calling and sphere of influence. 

Let the clergy of the Established Church help 
in the solution of the question,—viz., how should 
churches be planned and built, adapted to the 
services of the church, and to the requirements of 
worshippers and congregations ; and taste will no 
longer be confined,—as it is so greatly in the works 
of our best church-architects,—in the road of pre- 
cedent, or to an extent greater than even associa- 
tions and traditions justify. Let the clergy of 
the Established Church, and their architects, not 
be above learning from the Dissenting chapels, 
that churches must be built for their uses; and 
let all sections of the profession associate some- 
what more; and one section return, for what it 
may derive, some principles, and some results of 
experience in the treatment of decorative details. 








THE LUDGATE HILL VIADUCT. 


THE City Commission of Sewers have held a 
meeting, at which a design of the proposed railway 
viaduct across Ludgate-hill was submitted for ap- 
proval, by Messrs. Freshfield & Newman, solicitors 
to the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company, who had engaged to make the structure 
after a plan to be sanctioned by the Commission- 
ers. The company propose to widen Ludgate-hill 
to the extent of 16 feet, by setting back the houses 
that are on the south side of the hill, from about 
the Old Bailey to Bridge-street. The present 
width of the hill is 44 feet. It would thence- 
forward be 60 feet, with a carriage-way 30 feet 








ture, with a span of 60 feet, and with ornamental 
brackets at each end, placed against the sides of 
the abutments, and leaving a headway for foot 
passengers of about 9 feet. A great deal of surface 
ornamentation was shown on the sides, giving the 
appearance at first sight, of an open perforated 
bridge; but it would in fact have an interior 
lining to prevent the fall of burning cinders from 
passing trains. The design, as represented on 
paper, elicited, according to the newspapers, some 
expressions of admiration from the commissioners; 
but their engineer, Mr. Haywood, took occasion 
to warn them that the thing itself, when put up, 
would probably fall short of the expectations 
which the drawing was calculated to produce. 
They eventually passed a resolution to the effect 
that they saw no objection to the adoption of the 
design. 





NEW HOUSES, GUY’S HOSPITAL, 
SOUTHWARK. 


Tue houses of which we give an illustration, 
have been recently erected by the governors of 
Guy’s Hospital for the purpose of providing res!- 
dences for two of their medical staff, who are 
required to be in almost constant attendance : 
the hospital, and who have lately been turned - 
of their former abodes by the operations of om 
Charing Cross Railway Company near the South- 
wark end of London Bridge. The principal mate- 
rials used are red brick with Bath stone ~~, 
The columns of the portico are of polishe 

nite. 

errThe cost, including fittings, stoves, &c., has ae 
for the two houses about 5,620/. Messrs. wed 
man & Billing, of Tooley-street, were the — 
tects employed by the governors; and the hae : 
have been executed by Messrs. J.J. & F. Co mag 
of Bermondsey. The carving is by Mr. Seale, “ 
Walworth. The houses can be at present s° 
across what was the site of St. Tnomas’s Hosp! A 
from the raised area in front of the London at 
Brighton Station. There are in the —_ 3 
gestive features that will doubtless be fur 

worked upon. 


[Supr, 12, 1863. 
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PRIMEVAL DWELLINGS AND GRAVES 
IN THE ORKNEYS, 


In the section of Geography and Ethnology of 
the British Association, at the Newcastle meeting, 
Mr. George Petrie read a paper on the aboriginal 
remains in the Orkneys. He said that no district 
in Scotland possessed so many of these remains. 
They were found in almost every island, and new 
discoveries were continually occurring. They fre- 
quently appeared as green tumuli of various sizes, 
and sometimes were unexpectedly met with be- 
neath the surface, and without any external indi- 
cation of their existence. The ante-Norwegian 
antiquities of Orkney might be classified as— 
1st, dwellings and other buildings of primitive 
architecture ; 2nd, the so-called Picts’ houses, or 
Pights-houses; 3rd, barrows or grave-mounds, and 
ancient graves unconnected with barrows; 4th, 
miscellaneous antiquities, such as standing stones 
andcromlechs. The paper gave a general descrip- 
tion of the first two of these classes. The dwel- 
lings were subterranean chambers or cells, and 
brochs or circular towers ; while the character of 
the so-called Picts’ houses the author believed to 
be sepulchral; and, if so, they might probably 
belong to the same race who erected the brochs, 
and it might be the standing ‘stones also. The 
author exhibited various ground-plans and sections 
of the ancient buildings, some of which have been 
already described in the Builder. 








THE EFFECT OF FIRE ON CAST-IRON. 


ATTENTION has been directed by Dr. Percy, to 
the fact that several of the cast-iron girders at 
the German Bazaar, were much bent, and the 
columns distorted, by the operation of the fire 
which occurred there some weeks ago. The sub- 
ject is one of great importance with reference to 
the use of cast-iron for building purposes. The 
girders in question were 18 feet long and 13 inches 
deep in the middle, tapering off slightly towards 
each end, and flanged, as usual, at the bottom. 
Of those entire after having fallen to the ground, 
two were bent laterally in a striking and a nearly 
equal degree. The flexure was gradual from end 
to end. The deviation from a straight line at 
the ends was 22 inches. No cracks could be any- 
where detected. Many of the cast-iron columns, 
which are still upright, Dr. Percy says, have been 
singularly twisted at the upper part, as thongh 
the metal there had been softened by heat, and had 
yielded without cracking, to the effect of pressure 
from above. As far as he could judge, there was 
no very decided evidence of fracture in either 
girders or columns from the injection of water 
upon them; and yet, from the fused glass and 
other objects which lay scattered about, it was 
certain that they must have been exposed to a 
pretty high temperature. 

We may endorse Dr. Percy’s observation, that 
amuseum of objects in illustration of accidents, 
such as the bursting of boilers, breakage of rail- 
way axles and tires, railway collisions, &c., would 
he as interesting as it would assuredly be im- 
portant in a practical point of view. 





HERNE THE HUNTER’S OAK. 


THE venerable and almost classical tree, to which 
80 many pilgrimages have been made, in Windsor 
Park, has been laid prostrate by the autumn winds. 
We hear, however, that what remains, is to be 
Preserved in Windsor Castle ; but so much anxiety 
has been shown to appropriate portions of it as it 
lay in the Home Park, that it has been necessary 
to place a keeper to watch over it night and day, 
Previous to its removal to a place of security. 

We do not like to interfere with long-cherished 
associations, and seldom do so ; but in this instance, 
¢ 18 at least questionable whether the leafless 

roe which has just fallen be the identical tree 
; ich was known as Herne’s Oak in Shakspeare’s 
ays (about three hundred years ago). The 
writer has often had his misgivings on this point ; 
particalarly after comparing with it the size of the 
ve Windsor Park oak and others not far 
a Hi as well as some of the huge oaks et Hatfield 
elsewhere, in connexion with the tradition of 
oe the Hunter. There was no doubt a tree 
a by the name of the sprite who with ragged 
eta ac said to have circled around it; and 
By akspeare’s description of the spot, it would 
at say heresy to doubt that “ Herne’s Oak” 
de by the eyes of our great poet; but the 
a “ for consideration is, was the tree which 
ar fallen the oak which Shakspeare saw ? 
ards the end of the last century “ Herne’s 








Oak ” was marked on the plans of Windsor, about 
the spot where this tree stood; but we are not 
aware of the existence of any distinct mark of the 
position of this same tree at a more early date. 
It would be very interesting could some reader 
of the Builder give information on the point. 

In the dell, close by, there have been found the 
remains of oaks of very great antiquity, and of far 
more important size than that which was until 
lately left; and one of these, which, by its com- 
manding size, attracted to it the story of the weird 
hunter, may have been the original tree. Three 
centuries is a long period of time, during which 
many changes have taken place ; and it must be 
remembered that it was not until about the 
middle of last century that the knowledge of 
Shakspeare’s plays began to be generally spread 
among the multitude, and when persons would 
be likely to search for relics associated with these 
marvellous works. However this may be, all will 
regret the fall of ‘‘ Herne’s Oak,” if it were only 
on account of the care which the late Prince 
Consort took of this relic, which tradition certainly 
tells us was the identical hollow oak in which the 
hunter dwelt. A portion of this celebrated tree 
fell from the trunk upwards of twenty years ago, 
and has been carefully preserved in the royal 
stores at Windsor Castle. Since then the tree 
has been fenced in with park pales, and a plate 
attached to it, upon which is engraved— 

There is an old tale goes, that Herne the Hunter, 

Sometimes a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 

Doth all the winter-time, at still midnight, 

Walk round about an oak.—Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Shakspeare, when he wrote the “ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” is said to have lodged at the “ Hope 
Inn,” Frogmore, at that time known as “The 
Bottle on the Moor:” this inn was about 200 
yards distant from the tree. Herne is said to 
have been one of the forest keepers in the earlier 
part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and, having 
committed some offence that would have occa- 
sioned his dismissal from office, he formed the 
desperate resolution to hang himself upon this 
tree. Its identity as “ Herne’s Oak” has been 
disputed by many writers. In the plan of 1742, 
already referred to, the position of the oak is 
clearly defined and marked as Falstaff’s oak. 

The fairies’ dell has been partially filled 
up; but the late Prince Consort had much of the 
earth removed, when the oaks, ‘in an up- 
right position, were discovered at the bottom of 
the dell, which, no doubt, will now be put into 
acondition to perpetuate the scene of Falstaff’s 
distress and the pranks of the “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” 





LIVERPOOL IMPROVEMENTS. 


A GREAT scheme is in hand for new dock works. 
At a recent meeting of the Dock Board, the 
special committee on the plans for new works, 
brought up a recommendation to approve a re- 
vised plan of the contemplated alterations in the 
neighbourhood of the Prince’s Basin, &. The 
committee had received the resolution of the 
town council of the 19th inst., to the effect that it 
was expedient that steps should be promptly 
taken towards the improvement of the approaches 
to the landing-stages; and that a plan should be 
prepared under the direction of a committee of 
the town council, and the committee of the Dock 
Board, as a basis for further consideration. The 
recommendation was referred to the appropriate 
committee. The committeerecommendedthe board 
to approve of that portion of the new plan which 
concerned the construction of the half-tide dock, 
of west Waterloo Dock, and the Warehouse Dock, 
and the erection of warehouses on the margin of 
the latter, the estimated cost being 400,000/. 

Mr. Brocklebank stated that the cost of build- 
ing the corn warehouses would be 158,527/. 

The proceedings of the Improvement Com- 
mittee before the council last week comprised a 
recommendation to apply to Parliament in the 
next session for powers to effect the following 
improvements—namely, to widen Wellington-road 
from Thornton-place to Grafton-street, provided 
the surveyor should fail in making the requisite 
purchases by private contract; to purchase the 
reversion in Prince’s-park; and to purchase the pro- 
perty required for the improvement of Tithebarn- 
street, between Oldhall-street and the railway 
station, After some explanations, the recommen- 
dations were agreed to. 

The foundation-stone of Woolton-hill reservoir 
has been laid at Woolton-hill. There is a reser- 
voir now in the course of construction in Dudlow- 
lane, which receives water from Prescot, and the 
new reservoir is to have the water pumped up the 
hill from the one in Dudlow-lane for the especial 





purposeof supplying the immediate neighbourhood. 
The land is about an acre in extent, and has been 
bought by the corporation from the Marquis of 
Salisbury for the purpose. The contractor is 
Mr. Samuel Buxton, of Huntslet, near Leeds; and 
we believe the amount of the contract is between 
8,0007. and 9,0007. The reservoir is to be built in 
a@ manner very similar to the other reservoirs. 
The construction will be under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Duncan, the water engineer. 





LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS UNDER THE 
PUBLIC WORKS ACT. 


Manchester.—The General Purposes Committee, 
at last week’s council meeting, recommended the 
council to empower them to borrow, under the 
Public Works Act, the sum of 25,0007. for a 
cemetery, and the council have adopted the 
recommendation. A sum of 30,000/. was also 
agreed to be borrowed for paving, sewering, and 
other improvements in Ardwick; and 131,283. 
for additional water-supply and a reservoir at 
Prestwich. The water-works committee have 
already expended 1,350,000/7. upon the water- 
works, which yield a revenue of 80,000/. a year. 

Bury.—The provisions of the Act have been ex- 
plained by Messrs. Rawlinson & Farnall to the 
Bury Improvement Commissioners, with whom a 
discussion took place, during which it was stated 
that 73,0007. might be usefully employed for the 
improvement of the town. Mr. Farrar, the town- 
surveyor, produced an estimate, showing that 
about 10,0007. would be required for sewering 
purposes. Ultimately it was decided to adopt the 
Public Works Act, and a committee was appointed 
to carry this determination into effect. 

Macclesfield.—The local Board of Health have 
agreed to make application, under the provisions 
of the Act, for a loan of 42,000/. fur the comple- 
tion of the main sewering of the town, the paving 
and sewering of streets, the construction of the 
cemetery, an addition to the Town-hall of a post- 
office, telegraph office, County Court room, Xc.; 
and other local improvements. The guardians 
have applied for a considerable sum from the same 
source for laying out and widening roads, erecting 
new bridges, &c. The local board of Kerridge 
intended applying for about 1,600. for the carry- 
ing out of public improvements in that township. 

Oldham.—The town council have decided on 
adopting the Local Government Act, by which the 
borough will undergo a thorough sanitary repair. 
About 100,000/. will be spent in sewerage works, 
paving, and the construction of a park. 





MEMORIALS AND MONUMENTS. 


A CARVED tomb, to the memory of the late 
Roman Catholic Bishop Riddell, has just been 
erected, from the design of Mr. A. M. Dunn, in 
St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, Newcastle. 
It is in the form of an altar tomb. The front is 
divided into three compartments, by polished 
granite columns, and the panels are filled with 
Scriptural subjects,—the centre representing the 
manner in which the bishop came by his death, in 
visiting the sick during the fever which raged in 
Newcastle in 1847. The top is covered witha 
coped stone, in which a cross is formed of small 
mosaic tiles: at one end, projecting from a quatre- 
foil panel, is an excellent portrait of the bishop ; 
and at the other, the head of St. Bead. The 
carving, which is chiefly executed in Hartlepool 
limestone, is the work of Mr. Patterson, of New- 
castle. 

A plain but massive memorial is about to be 
erected in Hartley Churchyard, over the graves 
of the sufferers by the Hartley calamity. The 
names of the 204 men and boys who lost their 
lives so terribly, will be inscribed on the memo- 
rial, with a suitable inscription recording their 
fate. The work will be executed by Mr. Elliott, 
of Hartley, from a design by Mr. A. Dunn, of 
Newcastle, architect. 

Two monuments have been erected to the 
memory of Lord Byron’s daughter, Ada, and his 
grandson, the Viscount Ockham, of whom we had 
occasion to speak the other day in the Builder. 
The monument to Lady Lovelace is placed in 
Newstead Abbey, and that to Lord Ockham in the 
parish church of Ripley, Surrey. Both are Gothic 
monuments, of white Carrara marble, and are 
elaborately carved, and surmounted with the arms 
of the family, the whole having been executed by 
Mr. T. Gaffin, of London, sculptor. The following 
are the inscriptions :—“ In the Byron vault below 
lie the remains of Augusta Ada, only daughter of 
George Gordon Noel, sixth Lord Byron, the wife 
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of William, Earl of Lovelace: born 10th December, 
1815, died 27th November, 1852—R.1.P.” “In 
memory of Byron Noel, Viscount Ockham and 
Baron Wentworth, eldest son of William, Earl of 
Lovelace, born 12th May, 1830, died September 1, 
1862.” 

The committee for carrying out the proposal to 
erect a bronze statue, at Bradford, to the memory 
of the late Richard Oastler, known for his exer- 
tions on behalf of factory children, met recently 
to inspect models sent in for competition, and 
have entrusted the commission to Mr. T. Birnie 
Philip, of London. The memorial will take the 
form of a group (the figure of Oastler being the 
centre one), and will cost 1,000/. 

It is said, that among the arrangements in the 
will of the late Mr. J. W. Gilbart, of the London 
and Westminster Bank, is a provision of 3,000/., 
to meet the necessary expenses of erecting a statue 
to himself. The request will be carried out in 
strict accordance with the testator’s wishes, and 
the statue will be placed in Norwood Cemetery. 

We hear that Mr. E. G. Papworth is engaged 
upon a bust of Lord Palmerston, who has given 
the sculptor the requisite sittings for producing it. 

A renovation of John Locke’s Monument at the 
Church of High Laver, near Ongar, Essex, where 
he lies buried, has been proposed. The church 
being now in process of restoration, the rector is 
appealing for subscriptions to repair the philoso- 
pher’s tomb. 

Twenty-six new statues, intended for the facade 
of the Cathedral of Milan, are now being exhibited 
in the court of the archbishop’s palace of that 
city. They are executed in Gandoglia marble, 
and by Milanese sculptors. One-half of these 
statues, at least, are described as being master- 
pieces. St. Astero, by Bernasconi, is considered 
the best. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


TuE Kent Coast Railway has been opened to 
Margate from Herne Bay, giving a direct com- 
munication with London. The line was inspected 
by Captain Rich, Government inspector. The 
only fault, it is said, which he found with the 
works was that one or two iron bridges, crossing 
small streams, were not sufficiently strong. This 
defect will be speedily remedied, and it is expected 
that the line will be shortly ready for mer- 
chandise traffic. 

In the year ending December 31, 1859, the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom acquired 25,743,5022., 
there being 10,002 miles in operation: in 1860 
the receipts rose to 27,766,622/., the number of 
miles at work being advanced to 10,433: in 1861 
the earnings further increased to 28,565,355/., the 
extent of effective lines being 10,865 miles; and 
in 1862 there was a further expansion to 
29,128,558/., produced by 11,551 miles, The pro- 
gress effected in the last three years amounts to 
3,385,0567. The working expenses of British 
railways do not appear to be proportionately re- 
duced, the ratio to the rough receipts last year 
having been 49 per cent., as compared with 48 
per cent. in 1861. Thus, while the profits of 1861 
are returned at 14,691,296/., in 1862 they only 
increased to 14,820,691/. 

The number of locomotives possessed by English 
railway companies at the close of 1862 was 5,140; 
of passenger carriages, 12,584; of other vehicles at- 
tached to passenger trains, 4,891; of waggons or 
trucks used for the conveyance of minerals, live 
stock, and general merchandise, 153,589; and of 
other carriages or waggons, 4,270,—making a 
total of 180,474. At the same date the number 
of locomotives at work on Scottish railways was 
885; of passenger carriages, 1,854; of other 
vehicles attached to passenger trains, 623; of 
waggons or trucks used for the conveyance of 
minerals, live stock, and general merchandise, 
27,952; and of other waggons, 188—making a 
totai of 31,503. The railways of Ireland, again, 
possessed at the same date 373 locomotives, 927 
passenger carriages, 423 other vehicles attached 
to passenger trains, 5,513 waggons or trucks used 
for the conveyance of minerals, live stock, and 
general merchandise, and 309 other waggons; 
making a total of 7,545. We thus arrive ata 
total for the United Kingdom of 6,393 locomotives 
(which, at 2,600/. each, would represent a capital 
of 16,634,800/.), 14,565 passenger carriages, and 
197,758 vans, trucks, &c.,—making a combined 
general total of 218,716. The value of this im- 
mense plant must be estimated at 40,000,000/7. It 
may be added that each mile of railway in England 
possessed Jast year 22 vehicles of various kinds 
(including locomotives), while each mile in Scot- 
land had only 18, and in Ireland barely 5. A 
comparison of this kind affords a valuable means 





of forming an estimate as to the relative produc- 
tibility of English, Scotch, and Irish railways. 

The average weight of an English goods train, 
as calculated by Colonel Kennedy from the Board 
of Trade returns of 1860, is 60 tons; and an 
average passenger train in England carries seventy 
passengers in six carriages ; whereas a Bombay and 
Baroda mixed train is composed of seventy-two 
carriages and trucks, with a gross load of 720 tons, 
and an average’rate of speed of twenty miles an 
hour. By these means the receipt per train-mile has 
been raised to upwards of 9s., or more than double 
the average per train per mile in England, not- 
withstanding the mean rate of passenger fares 
per mile of railway bears the proportion of 1:26d. 
in England, and only 024d. on the Bombay and 
Baroda. Still, with all this, an average receipt 
per mile of railway of 3617. will not cover all re- 
production, and the Bombay and Baroda line is 
not yet paying its expenses. The mileage receipts 
of the East Indian, 9947. last year, and of the 
Great Indian Peninsula, 368/., although not equal 
to the average cost of working in England, which 
is nearly 1,300/. per mile per annum, point to the 
conclusion that when these two colossal under- 
takings shall be completed from Calcutta to Delhi 
and Bombay, and from Bombay to Madras, the 
traffic receipts will greatly increase; and that, 
after the payment of all working expenses and 
reproduction, there will be considerable profits for 
liquidation of the interest guaranteed by the State, 
and probably also for division among the share- 
holders in excess of the 5 per cent. guaranteed. 
Still, fourteen years have elapsed since the Acts of 
Parliament incorporating these companies passed, 
and only about three-fifths of the lines have 
been brought into operation. Possibly, therefore, 
other five or ten years may be necessary to render 
them self-supporting. 








COMPETITION. 


Monaghan and Cavan.—The joint committee 
appointed to select the best design for the new 
asylum for the counties of Cavan and Monaghan 
have, after a lengthened scrutiny, chosen that 
submitted by Mr. John M‘Curdy, of Dublin. There 
were nineteen competitors from England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. The asylum will cost about 30,0007. 








BUILDING NEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Paisley.—The new Free Middle Church in 
Schoo] Wynd has been opened. It is described as 
externally, one of the finest ecclesiastical edifices 
in Paisley, and unquestionably superior in its in- 
terior structure and embellishments to any in the 
town. From its elevated position and its size, the 
church attracts the eye of the railway traveller as 
he enters the station, and is seen from all the 
outskirts of the town, the west excepted. The 
character of the architecture is that of Early 
English Gothic, with Continental modifications. 
From the faulty construction of the roof of the 
old church, it was gradually giving way, and 
necessitated considerable fundamental improve- 
ments. Advantage was taken of the necessity 
for reparation to add to the length of the church 
each way, and increase the number and capacity 
of the sittings. The form of the building exter- 
nally, is a parallelogram, with an irregular-sided 
semi-octagonal apse annexed to the back or north 
end, roofed in one span, the ridge terminating on 
the front by a gable, with a stone cross at the 
apex, and at the back by an iron finial, partly 
gilded, springing from an apsidal roof. Two 
centre buttresses on the front gable terminating 
in octagonal spirelets; four buttresses, with pin- 
nacles at the corners of the building; and five 
minor buttresses, with pinnacles on either flank, 
intercepted by a perforated quatrefoil parapet, the 
parapet being carried round the apse at a higher 
level, mark the outline characteristics of the edi- 
fice. A large five-light window, with pierced 
tracery in the front gable; a recessed doorway 
underneath, approached by a flight of steps; and 
two lancet-headed and traceried windows of the 
staircases, constitute most of the leading features 
of the front. The old flank windows have been 
filled in with mullions and pierced tracery. The 
apse is lighted by two single-lighted windows at 
angles, and a treble-lighted one in the centre, with 
pierced tracery also. The new masonry is banded 
by red Dumbarton stone. The arrangement in- 
ternally consists of a front vestibule, with stair- 
cases to galleries at either end, with side exit 
doors. The side and centre galleries are planned 
in the usual way, but with a square gallery front. 
The extreme length within the walls is 80 feet, 








exclusive of the apse; the width 47 feet; and the 
height to the underside of the ridge 63 feet. The 
roof is of open timber to the ridge. The couples 
are of a hammer-beam construction, and spring 
from stone corbels. The spars of the roof are 
lined on the underside, giving a free space, which 
equalizes the temperature in summer and winter, 
To avoid a sickly monotonous look which large 
open roofs generally possess if merely stained and 
varnished, ornamental stencil painting in brilliant 
colours has been introduced, on the couples and 
purlins only. The pews are open, stained and 
varnished, and give accommodation for 1,044 per- 
sons, besides about 55 free sittings. The front of 
the gallery consists of a continuous arcade, broken 
by clock panels in the centre of the side galleries 
only. The pillars supporting the gallery have 
carved capitals, and are bronzed and hatched with 
gold. The lower part of the apse walls is deco. 
rated with an arcade of mosaic work, and gilded 
imitation grilles. The windows are all glazed 
with opaque cathedral glass, the borders, tracery, 
and apse windows excepted, which are of stained 

glass. The glass in the windows of the apse, and 
in the tracery of all the other windows, has been 

obtained by the liberality of four members of the 

building committee, and is from the establishment 

of Messrs. Ballantine & Son, of Edinburgh. Three 

radiated starlights suspended from the roof, and 

polished brass brackets under the galleries, light 

the church at night. A vestry and library, with 

other conveniences, have been erected in the rear 

of the church; also a large hall, capable of ac- 

commodating 250 persons, and lighted from a 

timber clerestory, supported on trussed beams, 

The whole woodwork of the hall, library, vestry, 

&e., is stained and varnished. The cost of the 

whole works will be about 4,000. The architect 

is Mr. J. Salmon, of Glasgow. Mr. J. Robertson, 

builder, Glasgow, executed the mason’s work ; Mr. 

M. Blackwood the joiner’s work; Mr. C. Wallace, 

jun., the slater’s work; Mr. J. Hutcheson the 

plasterer’s work; Mr. J. Gilmour the plumber’s 

work; Mr. J. Boyd the glazier’s work ; Messrs. 

D. Murray & Son the painter’s and decorator’s 

work; and Mr. L. Pinkerton the gasfitter’s work. 

Mr. J. Finlay, Glasgow, manufactured and sup- 

plied the gas lustres, brackets, standards, &z., and 

door-handles, all from designs furnished by the 

architect. 

Dunfermline. —Workmen have been employed 
taking the measurements of the lights of the east- 
most window on the north side of the nave of the 
Abbey preparatory to the erection of a memorial 
window to Queen Annabella Drummond. The 
window is immediately above the Gothic tomb of 
Commendator Pitcairn, which faces the spot on 
which stood the “ rood altar.” Lady Willoughby 
d’Eresby, a descendant of Queen Annabella, has 
ordered the erection. 

Innerleithen.—Two policemen’s houses, each of 
two rooms with attics, are about to be built at 
Innerleithen, and one of the same size is to be 
built at West Linton. To each house there is to 
be a prisoner’s cell attached.——Stobo Church, 
which is several hundred years old, is at present 
undergoing extensive alterations and repairs. The 
wall between the church and the chancel has been 
taken down, and a Gothic arch of fine stone has 
been erected in its place, to increase the accom- 
modation: a new roof, with arched woodwork 
inside, has been put up. The interior is to be re- 
newed, the front of the gallery to be placed 3 feet 
back from its former position. The chancel is to 
be seated, the seats to be allocated to the lands of 
Stobo, in consideration of Sir G. Graham Montgo- 
mery, who is the principal heritor, bearing the 
whole expense of the improvements, — which 
amounts to upwards of 700/. The architect 1s 
Mr. Lessels, of Edinburgh; and the builder Mr. 
A. Dickson, Peebles. 

Oban.—The lunatic asylum for the county at 
Lochgilphead is now approaching completion. The 
ground enclosed is fifty acres, situate on Rn eml- 
nence overlooking Lochfyne. The cost of the 
erection is about 10,0007, It has a frontage of 
600 feet. A dwelling-house has also been erected 
for the medical superintendent. The greater 
part of the works being completed, there are 
already about seventy inmates in the asylu.—— 
The extension of the pier in Oban Bay is now 
almost completed, and will prove a great boon to 
the shipping. About 70 feet have been added to 
the former pier ; and with the extension it is Dow 
243 ft. long and 29 ft. broad. The pier now admits 
of two steamers lying alongside at the same time. 
No fewer than 300 cottages are So be erected in 
the thriving little village of Ballachulish, in con 
nexion with the slate works there. Contracts 
are in the course of being entered into for the 
erection of the buildings in the streets— 
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Steps are being taken for the erection of a chapel 
here in connexion with the Episcopal Church.——— 
A new court-house and other buildings are about 
to be erected in Argyll-square. The plans have 
been approved by the police commission. 








EXHIBITIONS OF PAINTINGS. 


The Manchester Royal Institution Exhibition.— 
The features of this exhibition are much as 
usual, according to the local Courier. The two 
rooms forming the north wing are well filled, 
so are the corridor and the vestibule, with 
contributions which are spoken of, in the aggre- 
gate, as unsold works, numbering some 700. In 
addition to these—the ordinary pictures,—there 
is in the south wing a collection specially lent 
by private gentlemen, numbering near upon 
another hundred works. 

The Birmingham Society of Artists’ Exhibi- 
tion.—This exhibition is now open. The local 
papers speak favourably of it. With only four 
or five exceptions, all the pictures now on 
view in New-street have come direct from the 
painters ; and, whether for number or quality, the 
collection is believed to be fully equal to the exbi- 
bition held in any other of the larger provincial 
towns. The post of honour in the great room is 
assigned to Mr. Ward’s historical picture of ‘ The 
Ante-Chamber at Whitehall during the dying 
moments of Charles IT.” 

The Brighton Art Society’s Exhibition.—The 
tenth annual Exhibition of Paintings of the 
Brighton Art Society has been opened. It occu- 
pies the two rooms in the Pavilion devoted to iti 
last year, and fitted up by the town surveyor, 
Mr. Lockwood, for the purpose. The number of 
pictures exhibited is 419, of which 224 are in oil, 
and 175 in water colours. There are also five 
specimens of statuary. The number of artists 
who contribute to the exhibition is 156, and of 
these 30 are country artists. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Belton (Lincolnshire).—For some months past 
the church here has been closed, the roofs having 
been found in a most dangerous condition. New 
roofs have been placed over the nave and aisles. 
That over the nave is constructed with moulded 
tie-beams, principals, carved braces, and embattled 
cornice, with carved bosses at the intersection of 
the braces. The aisle roofs are formed with prin- 
cipals and curved braces, the whole springing from 
moulded stone corbels, All the timbers are 
visible, and are stained and varnished; being 
plastered between the rafters. The nave roof is 
covered with duchess slate, and the aisle with 7b. 
lead. The foregoing work rendered necessary 
repairs to the parapets, windows, &c.; and the 
clerestory has been re-glazed. Further works are 
needed, Mr. Whitehead, of Gringley, executed 
the whole of the works, under Mr. Withers, 
architect. Mr. Arnaud was clerk of the works. 

Long Buckby (Northants).—The church here 
has been re-opened. Previous to the recent alte- 
rations, the church much needed the hand of the 
restorer. At the west end, and at the north and 
south sides, were large, lumbering galleries, and 
underneath were high boxes of pews. In addition 
to this, a Norman arch at the west end was 
entirely closed up, and another arch in the chancel 
Was partially blocked up. Externally, great bar- 
barisms had been committed, the north and south 
aisles having been pulled down about ninety years 
4g0, and rebuilt in the style of that day, not the 
slightest regard being paid to congruity with the 
character of the original building. The interior 
of the church has been restored, according to the 
plans of Mr. Scott. The whole of the galleries 
and pews have been removed, and open seats, 
carved, substituted for the pews. The result is 
that the church will now seat more than it did 

fore, The entire cost of the restoration will be 
— 2,000/.; and when the present work in 

and ig finished, more will remain to be done. 

_Woolwich.—The new garrison church at Wool- 
7 ordered to be erected by the late Lord 

erbert, when Secretary of State for War, is fast 
approaching completion, and will be consecrated 
pd — service, in October next, by the Bishop 
—— The architecture is Byzantine. The 
: aman was commenced in February, 1862, under 
poh = for 14,000/., with 2,000. extras. The 
tic n has been purchased by a general subscrip- 

namong the officers in the Royal Artillery for 


€sum of 4007, Ten of th ined- in- 
dows have Anny Ta e stained-glass win 


some time past has been undergoing a state of 
restoration, has been re-opened. On the 15th of 
August, 1862, at a parish meeting, it was resolved 
that the church should be restored, for which pur- 
pose subscriptions should be raised, and nearly 
1,500/. were quickly obtained. It was determined to 
erect a new portico at the west end of the church ; 
and Mr. Hall, of London, architect, was employed 
to draw the necessary plans, and Messrs. Dove, 
Brothers, were the contractors. The new entrance 
porch is at the west end of the church, and has 
been thrown back about 10 feet from the origi- 
nal building: on each side there is a staircase 
leading to the gallery, and in the centre there is a 
large Gothic window, on one side of which there 
is a carved head of the Queen, and on the other 
that of the archbishop, these being intended to 
represent church and state. The portico is floored 
with encaustic tiles. The seats are open, and are 
stained and varnished ; the old seats having been 
remodelled. The communion-table has been re- 
moved some distance back, for which purpose the 
vestry or robing-room has been done away with. 
The organ, which was formerly in the gallery at 
the west end, has been removed near the chancel. 
The work is not yet entirely completed. 

Otford (Kent).—The parish church is now being 
restored under the superintendence of Mr. Street, 
architect. It contains several monuments to the 
Polhill family, who are descended in the female 
line from Oliver Cromwell, as is recorded in the 
inscription upon the monument of David Polhill, 
on the south side of the church. Upon the north 
side is the monument of Charles Polhill, which is 
composed of seven kinds of marble. 

Calne (Wilts).—The parish church is about to 
undergo considerable alterations, which will occupy 
about eight months: they will be principally in- 
ternal. The present pews are to be removed, and 
open stalls substituted. The galleries are to be 
taken down, and all the sittings made free. A 
| stained glass window, given by the late Lord 
| Lansdowne, will be placed at the east end; and 
‘many other alterations are to take place, according 
to a plan by Mr. Slater, of London, architect. The 
contract is taken by Mr. Penning, of Pewsey, at 
2,800/., which sum is already subscribed for. Ifthe 
whole of the plan be carried out, it is thought a 
much larger sum will be required. 

Worcester.—The work of restoration going on 
in the interior of the nave of the Cathedral has 
been so far advanced as to have presented no ob- 
struction to the holding of the Musical Festival in 
that part of the edifice, and accordingly the 
orchestra was erected on the customary site, west- 
ward of the organ, by Mr. Hemming, builder. 
The great scaffolding used for scraping the roof 
and walls was removed, giving an idea of the 
appearance of the whole interior when the organ 
and its screen shall have been taken away, and the 
entire view from east to west left unobstructed. 
It is not yet decided, according to our authority, 
the local Herald, where the organ shall ultimately 
be placed, but probably either in one of the 
transepts or between two piers of the choir. The 
instrument has been relieved of its temporary 
casing, and examined and tuned by Mr. Hill, the 
builder. The paper named, in alluding to the 
altered character of the Cathedral, as compared 
with its condition three years ago, says :—“ Look- 
ing eastward from the west end, the coup d’ail is 
beautiful and solemn. The work of from four to 
eight centuries is there distinctly marked—diverse 
yet congruous; all carefully divested of the in- 
crustations which hundreds of years of whitewash 
and ochre had accumulated; now presenting— 
here the clean and fresh-looking sandstone, there 
travertine or Southstone Rock, yonder the dark 
and shining lines of the Purbeck marble—columns, 
arches, and vaultings, mouldings and carved 
capitals, all looking fresh, clean, and sharp, as 
though it were the creation of but a few years 
back. The gilded and coloured bosses of the choir 
have a fine effect, but in the nave the prevailing 
green colour of the groining immediately sur- 
rounding the bosses is not so pleasant to our eye. 
We know that it is in accordance with ancient 
examples, but in those days the painting of wall 
surfaces counteracted the rather owtré result of 
such ornamentation of the vaulting.” At the 
west end of the north aisle of the nave an un- 
sightly window has been removed, and the masonry 
of a new one is on the eve of completion. It is 
in the Decorated style, and consists of four trefoil- 
headed lights, with quatrefoils in the tracery. The 
great north transept new window is likewise of 
four lights, in the same style, and is one of the 
chief features of the restoration. The work of 
refitting the chancel with pavement, stalls, reredos, 
&c., will commence immediately after the Music 





formed in the nave till the final re-opening. The 
Rev. Richard Cattley, Minor Canon of the Cathe- 
dral, proposes to place a first-class clock and peal 
of bells in the tower, and he asks the public to sup- 
port him for three principal reasons :—“ Firstly, 
because the clock is really wanted as a standard 
for all the other time-pieces in the locality ; 
secondly, because the bells will throw their 
pleasant sounds to a great distance, charming the 
ear by their special melody with its memory- 
bringing faculty, and leading up to profitable 
musing and pleasant thoughts; thirdly, it is in- 
tended that the furnishing of the tower of the 
Cathedral with such appropriate furniture shall 
take place and be deemed as done in honour of 
one whom all classes and denominations of people 
in this county hold in the highest esteem, viz., 
the Very Reverend the Dean of Worcester.” 

Ledbury (Worcestershire).—The new organ, 
erected by Mr. Nicholson, of Worcester, in the 
parish church of Ledbury, has been opened. The 
organ contains two full manuals and pedal organ. 
In the great there are open and stop diapasons, 
dulciana, principal, flute, twelfth, fifteenth, sesqui- 
altra (three rank), and room for trumpet. In the 
swell there are Bourdon, open and stop diapasons, 
principal, piccolo, cornopean, and room for viol 
digamba, flute, mixture (three rank), and oboe. 
The pedal organ contains open diapason, Bourdon, 
and room for principal. It has six composition 
pedals, three to swell and three to great ; couplers, 
great to pedals, swell to pedals, and swell to great, 
res concave and radiating pedals from CCC 
to F. 

Malvern.— Workmen have been laying the 
floor of the Priory Church, chancel, and sanctuary 
with encaustic tiles. The pattern of the tiles has 
been copied from some ancient ones found in the 
course of the restorations. The reredos is com- 
posed of enamelled tiling, similar in design to 
some still extant on either side of the communion- 
table. As regards colours, those of the flooring 
are green, orange, red, and chocolate, and those of 
the reredos green, orange, and red. The whole 
have been furnished by Messrs. Minton & Co., of 
Stoke-upon-Trent.——The works for the erection 
of Cowleigh Church are progressing, and it is ex- 
pected that the building will be ready for conse- 
cration in November next. The cost of construc- 
tion, &c., has been mainly defrayed by voluntary 
contribution ; but a deficiency still exists of about 
3502. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Upton - on - Severn (Worcestershire). — The 
Baptist Chapel in this town is being enlarged and 
partly re-pewed. When completed it will seat 
400. The school-room adjoining is also being en- 
larged and partly rebuilt. The cost of both will 
be about 4007. The contractor is Mr. E. Taylor, 
of Worcester. 

Naunton (near Upton-on- Severn). — A new 
Baptist Chapel has just been erected and opened 
in this village, at a cost of 1307. It will seat 80. 
The builder is Mr. E. Taylor, of Worcester. 
Llangollen (North Wales.)—A new English Wes- 
leyan Chapel has been opened here for divineservice. 
The foundation stone was laid on the 10th April. 
The chapel is 32 feet by 26 feet inside, and will 
seat about 150 persons. It is in the Gothic style. 
The land and the erection of the building cost 
about 4007. As a vestry is wanted, and a wall 
and iron railings for protection round the pro- 
perty, about 1007. may yet be required. 

Birmingham.—A new Wesleyan chapel has just 
been erected and opened in the Shirley-road, 
Acock’s-green. It is in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, with red brick facings and blue brick and 
stone dressings. The windows are glazed with 
ground and coloured glass. The inside is fitted 
up with open stalls ard rostrum. The internal 
dimensions are 45 feet long by 24 feet wide, and 
18 feet from floor to ceiling. The chapel will 
accommodate about 200 persons; and the entire 
cost, including boundary walls, &c., will be about 
5002. The architect is Mr. F. D. Johnson, of 
Bennett’s-hill ; and the builder, Mr. W. Bennett. 
York.—About two years ago, the trustees of 
the oldest Wesleyan chapel, in New-street, in this 
city (erected in 1805), determined to remedy the 
inconvenient arrangement of the interior; and, 
by the assistance of Mr. E. Taylor, of York, 
architect, under the direction of a committee, 
this was done. A large recess was erected behind 
the pulpit for the organ, which was removed from 
the gallery, where it had blocked up one of the 
principal windows: the whole of the pews on the 
ground floor were re-modelled: a portico was 
erected in front, and a vestibule made at the 
entrance: the chapel was warmed with a hot- 
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water apparatus. During the last month, under 
the direction of the present stewards, the painting 
and decoration of the interior has been completed 
by Mr. Worthington, of this city. On the main 
ceiling (which is rather low), there is a large 
centre flower ventilator, with six smaller ones: 
these have been made use of as the basis of the 
decoration. Around the centre ventilator are 
eight panels of azure, bearing gold stars within a 
broad circle of flat decoration. The stars and the 
ornament on the styles are on a diminishing scale 
from the circumference to the centre, giving the 
whole (without any attempt at relief painting), 
somewhat of a dome-like appearance. The six 
smaller ventilators are connected by grey panels 
and margins of buff and pink, the whole sur- 
rounded by a style of very pale green, and finished 
with various tinted lines. The flowers of the ven- 
tilators are white and gold on a subdued red 
ground. The principal cornice is white and gold, 
with rosettes at intervals in gold colour. The 
walls are of a warm cinnamon tint. The circular 
heads of the windows are surrounded with a 
Vitruvian scroll, and connected together by a 
fret, broken at intervals with rosettes. The pillars 
supporting the gallery are light bronze and gold. 
The panels on the gallery front are painted in 
imitation of perforated oak panelling, and the 
coving below in forms of enriched fluting. The 
pilasters at the entrance doors are white and 
bronze, with gold grounds to the ornamental caps, 
and connected by a decorated facia on gold and 
red grounds, On the wall above the back seats 
iscarried an imitation of perforated oak panelling 
on a common ground, The new semi-dome recess, 
having more architectural character than the 
older part of the chapel, has afforded the decorator 
an opportunity for display. The ceiling is azure, 
with gold stars, the panelled beams white and 
gold, each panel having an enriched guilloche on 
a gilded ground, the wall tint being carried up 
the sides of the beams in a light scroll. The 
pilasters are enamel white, with the enriched 
mouldings gilded. The cornice of the recess and 
the arch are dead white, picked out with gold— 
the pedestals of the pilasters supporting the arch 
maroon, relieved with gold, and the plinth black. 
The organ pipes are decorated in subdued colours 
ona gold ground. Over the recess is a horizontal 
window of yellow glass, The chapel has been re- 
opened, 





STAINED GLASS. 


All Saints’, Derby.—Shortly after the death of 
the Prince Consort, a proposal was made to intro- 
duce a stained glass window into the parish church 
of All Saints, Derby, which would serve as a local 
memorial of his Rodal Highness, and be an appro- 
priate decoration of a sacred edifice whose interior 
is singularly destitute of anything approaching 
to ornamentation, The proposal was favourably re- 
ceived, and substantial support having been forth- 
coming, the work was commenced some months 
ago by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, whose design was 
selected by the committee. The memorial, ac- 
cording to the local Advertiser, is now inserted in 
the east window. ‘The subject is “ The Crucifixion 
of our Lord,” which fills the centre compartment, 
with “ The Baptism by John” and “ The Worship 
of the Magi” on either side. Beneath it is the 
following inscription :— 

“To the glory of God, and in memory of Albert, the 
Prince Consort, who died December 14, 1861, this window 
was erected by public subscription, August, 1863.”’ 

The cost of the memorial was between 500/. and 
6007. This can only be considered as a first step 
towards the general improvement of the church. 

Snettisham Church (Norfolk)—A memorial 
window has just been erected in Snettisham 
Church. The window contains three lights, and 
represents some principal incidents in the Life of 
King Solomon, It is the second of a series of 
subjects as arranged for each window in the church. 
The memorial was designed and executed by Mr. 
Frederick Preedy. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Clent (Worcestershire).—A dinner to the men 
employed in building the new school in this vil- 
lage was lately given by the patron, and was par- 
taken of by about twenty workmen in the employ 
of Messrs. Allsopp & Son, of Stourbridge, the 
contractors for the work. This school is to be 
endowed by the Durant family, of Clent Hall, 
and is being erected from a design by Mr. W. J. 
Allsopp, jun., of Stourbridge. It is in the Gothic 
style, built of white bricks and stone, with an 


Tarporley (Cheshire).—A school-room has just 
been erected by the Baptists at Tarporley, capable 
of holding 120 to 130 scholars, and was opened 
August 30th. 

Manningham (Yorkshire).—The new Indepen- 
dent schools at Greenfield, Manningham, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid early in 
January last, have been formally opened. The 
schools are in the Early English style of architec- 
ture, and are erected on ground containing an 
area of 290 square yards, exclusive of the play- 
grounds, at the east side of Greenfield Chapel, 
with the style of architecture of which the build- 
ing corresponds. On the ground-floor there are a 
meeting-room for members of the congregation, 
35 feet by 20 feet; an infants’ school-room, 35 
feet by 16 feet; three class-rooms, and separate 
entrance and staircase for boys and girls. The 
upper story consists of a school-room, 35 feet by 
40 feet, and 27 feet 6 inches in height to the apex 
of the roof timbers, which are of an ornamental 
character, exposed to view, and stained and var- 
nished. There are four class-rooms, separated 
from it by means of low partitions, formed at one 
end of the room. The room is lighted partly 
from above, but chiefly by four triplet lancet 
windows, and is heated,—as are also the rooms 
below,—by a hot-water apparatus. The schools 
will accommodate 350 children. The cost incurred, 
including fittings, &c., is about 1,200/. The edifice 
was built from the designs of Messrs. Andrews & 
Delauny, architects. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Ipswich.—The following tenders for the work 
necessary to carry out the improvement in the 
Butter Market have been received by Mr. Barnes, 
the architect for the alterations :— 


SSNS oo nccpancievcaeyecesers £2,640 0 0 
LE rr re re eee 2,554 0 0 
BOMB st2acews ee cccccecccecece 2,445 0 O 
Morfey wecccesccccccsveccocce 2,380 0 0 
WR wsesencesieseacass ohana 2,333 0 0 


The present contract comprises one house in St. 
Lawrence-lane, a corner shop, and two shops in 
the Butter Market. The street will be 33 feet 
wide at the junction with Brook-street. The 
whole scheme contemplates the removal of the 
houses on the north side of the Butter Market 
from St. Lawrence-lane to Brook-street; and, to 
carry this out, ten new shops and houses will have 
to be built. 

Northampton.—A new music hall, which has 
been built from a design by Mr. Thomas, has been 


| opened to the public. The new hall, which stands 


upon the site formerly occupied by the old build- 
ing, is capable of accommodating a large number 
of persons. At one end there is a stage, with 
wings and drop scenes, and at the other there is a 
large gallery, the approach to which is from 
Horse-shoe-lane. The hall is lighted by a number 
of gas jets suspended from the ceiling, and there 
are single gas jets, placed at equal distances on the 
walls. The cost was 400/. 

South Shields —The foundation stone of the 
new Custom-house buildings, South Shields, has 
been laid by the mayor, in the presence of a 
numerous assemblage. The building, which is 
to be of Italian character, will stand completely 
isolated on the quay, at the Mill Dam, and 
command an extensive view of the River Tyne, 
both up and down, The facade next the river 
will be composed of eight Corinthian columns, 
coupled, standing upon a rusticated basement of 
piers and arches, forming an arcade. The four 
centre columns will be surmounted by a pediment, 
in which it is intended to place the royal arms. The 
borough arms are likewise intended to be placed 
over the centrearch of the arcade. The flank and 
back elevations are to be of a somewhat plainer 
character. The main cornice and principal string 
courses are continuedallround with rusticated base- 
ment story in keeping with the arcade and moulded 
quoins at the angles, the whole surmounted by a 
parapet. The interior will contain accommodation 
for the customs and shipping business of the town. 
The shipping-office is on the ground-floor, and 
comprises shipping-master’s office, 20 feet by 
16 feet; waiting-room, 20 feet by 15 feet; general 
shipping-oftice, 26 feet by 20 feet. ‘The entrance 
or vestibule to the shipping-office will be paved 
with Caithness flags. ‘There is also on the ground 
floor a large bonding warehouse, with other rooms. 
The first floor will be set apart for the Custom- 
house, the entrance to which will be by a vestibule 
34 feet in length, and paved with tesselated flags. 
The Custom-house will comprise private office, 
20 feet by 17 feet; general office, 23 feet 6 inches 





open roof, stained and varnished. 


by 20 feet; locker’s room, 12 feet by 13 feet 


6 inches ; waiting-room and small office, 20 feet 
by 13 feet 6 inches. On this floor also will be the 
Marine Board-room, 25 feet by 20 feet. The cost 
of the building, it is said, will not exceed 3,000/, 
Mr. Thomas M. Clemence, the borough surveyor, is 
the architect, under whose superintendence the 
building is now being carried out by Messrs. Scott 
& Suddards, of South Shields, builders. 








ACCIDENTS. 


THERE has been an unusual number of building 
accidents of late. We have recently had occasion 
to notice many; and now several more require 
to be recorded. 

At Sydenham, where, as most of our readers 
know, there is much new building in progress, 
the fronts of two houses have fallen before 
they were completed. It appears that one of the 
bressummers gave way, and the fronts in falling 
out carried down part of the scaffolding. Five or 
six men were severely injured, and three were 
taken to Guy’s Hospital. 

At Deptford, the Roman Catholic Church in 
High-street was struck last week by lightning, 
and the cross carried away; much brickwork in 
the interior was damaged, and several windows 
were broken. : 

At Manchester, two accidents have happened, 
one at the Victoria station, and the other at 
the new Fish Market in Victoria-street. At 
the station, a considerable portion of the roof 
has been knocked down by the accidental break- 
ing of one of the iron pillars from carelessness in 
shunting carriages. Such aceidents have often 
occurred. A year or two ago there was one 
at the same station. At the new Fish Market, 
in course of erection in Victoria-street, one of 
the large piles for sustaining the scaffolding 
and travelling crane gave way, it is said, 
through insufficient support, and brought down a 
great part of the heavy timber structure. One man 
was crushed to death and several other persons 
were injured, The workmen were fortunately 
away for their Saturday’s half-holiday. In con- 
sequence of the sandy soil, the foundation 
for the new building had to be excavated to 
a great depth, and this circumstance, added to 
negligence, seems to have been the cause of 
the accident. At the inquest, Mr. J. G. Lynde, 
the city surveyor, said the traversing crane was 
put up by Messrs. Ellis & Hinchliffe: each up- 
right was set upon a stone flag, at the proper 
depth from the surface, and on a stiff gravel. He 
had since found that the flag, on which the up- 
right that had fallen rested, lay partly on gravel 
and loose soil. He believed that the heavy rain 
of Thursday and Friday, caused the loose soil to 
give; and the flag had then slipped. When 
the crane scaffolding was first erected, it was 
only intended to alter the front; but he be- 
lieved, although the whole building had since 
been taken down, and the foundations exca- 
vated below the level of the bottom of the 
uprights, that they were perfectly safe. He had 
been in the excavation on the morning of the 
accident, and did not see the slightest indication 
of danger. The jury returneda verdict of “ Acci- 
dental death,” coupling with it the remark, “ But 
we think there has not been sufficient precaution 
taken since the alteration of the plans.” 

At Liverpool, the inquest on the two men killed 
by the fall of the arch of the railway bridge in 
course of erection on the Garston line has resulted 
in a verdict of accidental death. The jury, however, 
added that there had been a want of caution on 
the part of some of the workmen and officials, 
especially Mr. Arthur Holme, in directing the 
centres to be struck before the mortar was sufli- 
ciently set, and without consulting the resident 
engineer; and also that the construction of the 
backing of the arch was not properly done. The 
coroner said he fully concurred in the verdict: if 
it had gone further he should have done so also. 
The evidence of Mr. Rishton, the building sur- 
veyor of the borough, was to the effect that in 
the state of the weather at the time, it was most 
undoubtedly imprudent and improper to strike 
the centres within two days after easing them. 
The remainder of the arch now standing, presented 
the appearance of very little slackening, if at all: 

he added, “I examined the mortar: it was quite 
green and had not set: the mortar ought to have 
remained a long time to set in such weather. I 
examined the arch: it consisted of five rings of 
half-bricks without bond. There was too much 
mortar by half. I consider the construction very 
faulty. From what I saw, the arch was not bonde 
radiately. Such mortar as was used would take 
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and dangerous to strike the centres of such an 
arch as this, the spandrils being loaded and the 
crown of the arch uncovered, considering the state 
of the mortar and the weather.” 

At Woodbridge, a well is being constructed 
in the yard of Mr. Joseph Knight, a manufac- 
turer of Suffolk white bricks. It had been 
excavated to the depth of about 60 feet; the 
upper portion, for about 14 feet, being a stiff clay 
soil, while the remainder was a loose sand. Mr. 
Charles Dove, of Upford, was the contractor 
employed; and he and a workman were down 
in the well, when, to hasten their job, Dove 
ordered a portion of the brickwork to be removed. 
This had hardly been effected when the side of the 
well gave way, and some 30 feet of the sand, with 
nearly all the brickwork, caved in, completely 
burying the two men. Means were promptly 
taken for the recovery of the bodies, but from 
the tedious nature of the operation they were not 
removed from the rubbish for a whole day and 
night. 

The Nailsea Glass Works, near Bristol, have 
been nearly destroyed by fire. Damage was done 
to the amount of more than 1,000/., which is 
covered by insurance. 

At Carlisle, a new house in Devonshire-street, 
which was only finished a couple of months since, 
has gone to wreck. The site had been occupied 
by a warehouse; and the then existing brick walls 
were allowed to stand and were built upon for the 
foundation of the house. A new front, with two 
large shop windows, was put in and cemented ; 
and, when completed, the building stood three 


stories high, and extended back to the houses in| 


the Three Crowns-lane. The original side wall 
on the west was a 15-inch wall, and this was raised 
several feet, the new brickwork being only 9 inches 
thick. On this side, the building was unsupported ; 
there being two vacant sites between it and Messrs. 
Mackie, Davidson, & Gladstone’s Bank; but on 
the other side it was supported by a range of 
lower buildings extending to the end of the street. 


From the fact of the house being thus situate, and | 


from its own lofty and narrow construction and 
the thinness of its walls, says the local Journal, 
it had by no means either an attractive or sub- 
stantial appearance; but we are assured by the 
builder, Mr. Bushby, that the walls were sufficiently 
substantial and durable, and would have remained 
firm had they not been “ molested.” <A few days 
prior to the catastrophe, building operations had 


been commenced on the vacant sites to the west | above movement. 


of the house. Two houses were planned, one for | 


the bankers and the other for a joiner ; Mr. Walter | is not that I am ashamed or afraid that my name should 


Wardrop being the contractor. Cellars were to 
be built; and in order to get foundations for 
these, considerable excavation had to be made, the 
earth being removed 4 or 5 feet lower than the 
foundation of the fallen house. 

At the High Church, Paisley, two men have lost 
their lives, and another, it is feared, has been 
fatally injured. The church is at present being 
re-slated; and the men, as is usual, were working 
upon a scaffold composed of three planks, supported 
upon needles projecting through the roof imme- 
diately above the top of the wall. There were 
three men and a number of slates upon the 
scaffold at the west end of the back of the church, 
when, it is said, another man went upon the same 
scaffold with a skip, and one of the needles 
broke, the scaffolding slid down, and three of the 
men were precipitated head foremost to the 
ground, from a height of about 32 feet. The 
fourth man, who was farthest from the place at 
which the needle gave way, caught hold of the 
remaining needle, and fortunately escaped with- 
out injury, 








MASTERS AND MEN IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


A CONFERENCE of workmen is spoken of as in 
contemplation, for the discussion of certain ques- 
tions connected with hours of work and rates of 
Pay. Amongst the propositions to be submitted 
would be:—1. That the mode of working shall be 
by the hour, at the rate of 7d. per hour, but that 
ten hours shall be recognised as a working day, 
and that every hour worked beyond ten should be 
Paid at the rate of time and a half; the hour of 
faving off on Saturday to be one o’clock. 2. That 
re hours should be considered a working day 
; roughout the week, at the rate of 5s. 6d. per 
vv with the extra payment for overtime. 3. 
‘ at ten hours constitute a working day for the 
tet five days of the week, at the rate of 6s. per 
4 y, With the extra payment for overtime, leaving 
“ane at twelve o’clock on the Saturday, for 

ch 3s. shall be paid. 4, That overtime be dis- 


paid for time and a half, and that the extra pay- 
ment be given to men in all branches of the trade. 
The adoption of either of the above propositions 
would make the average regular week’s wages 
about 33s. It is also proposed that the resolutions 
adopted should be submitted to a conference of 
the employers for their consideration, and that a 
deputation from the men should attend the con- 
ference to explain their objects; the resolutions 
finally agreed upon to come into operation with 
the commencement of the ensuing spring season. 
The men expressly state they desire to take no 
undue advantage of the present brisk state of the 
trade, or to interfere with the existing contracts. 





Without to any extent thinking that men 
should not debate upon questions which they may 
consider affecting their interests, we would urge 
them to hear and not to attempt to overbear 
arguments, coming from their own class, or from 
the well-wishers of their class, deprecating all 
cdercion of their fellow-workmen. The following 
letter, we may at least say, is well-timed :— 


** Last Saturday morning I was somewhat surprised by 
seeing on the placards of contents of a paper called the 
Beehive, ‘A Move in the Building Trade.’ Being on a 
job where there are about fifty hands, and feeling anxious 
to know what this ‘Move’ was, I made inquiries, and 
found that they were as ignorant as myself on the matter. 
I then laid out twopence for the Beehive, and waded 
through its clippings to no better purpose; but, happen- 
ing to be in a coffee-house on Monday evening, a friend 
handed me the St:ndard, pointing out the paragraph con- 
taining the prospectus of the above movement. I was 
still further surprised to find that it was the same move- 
ment that entailed so much misery and suffering on us 
some little time ago. This morning I again made in- 
| quiries, and found that the men were perfectly satisfied 
| with the present system of sevenpence per hour and 
| one o’clock on Saturdays; and utterly repudiated and 
; condemned the pretensions of these disturbers and pre- 
| tended representatives of thetrade. They said that it was 
| the clique who received the loaves and fishes in the last 
| affair, that were the instigators of this new movement, 
| thinking that they can again persuade us to become their 
| dupes. But I think, from the temper there displayed, and 
| from what I have seen elsewhere, they will find them- 
| Selves mistaken. But it will do a great deal of injury to 
| both masters and men, by creating a feeling of distrust 
and uncertainty ; and, to a certain extent, put a check to 
the prosperous position that the building trade is now in. 
But, supposing that the movement is sanctioned by a 
majority of the Union men, I maintain that they do not 
represent the intelligence or the majority in the trade. 
This being the case, it behoves us to be up and doing, 
before we, by our silence, become as it were participators, 
and are again involved in the misery resulting from our 
neglect. Knowing your limited space, I will not trespass 
on it further, hoping you will think this worthy of insert- 
ing, as it may be the means of setting on foot a move- 
| ment which will counteract the pernicious effects of the 








It may be said that I am an anonymous writer; but it 


be known. Did I let it be known, it would at once be 
said that I had some sinister motive in view, or was a 
cringing sycophant, when my object is the protection of 
myself with the great body of workmen that take the 
same views of this question. 

A Buitpine OPERATIVE.’’* 





THE COSTLINESS OF ARBITRATION: THE 
LIVERPOOL CASE, 


Mr. Tomas Wy1iz, of Liverpool, whose name 
was mentioned in Mr. Holme’s speech, a report of 
which was copied in our article of the 22nd ult., 
is anxious that we should publish, in “justifica- 
tion” of his “professional conduct,” a copy of a 
report which he has lately addressed to the 
Finance Committee of the Select Vestry of the 
Parish of Liverpool, cn the subject of Mr. Holme’s 
impeachment. We really think Mr. Wylie does 
not require the use ef three or four columns of 
our journal, to justify himself with those who are 
most concerned with whatever may have been his 
small share in the case which we reported, and to 
some extent commented upon. We give, however, 
from his letter all that seems important. Mr, 
Wylie says :— 


““Your extract is not the same as the report which 
appeared in the Liverpowl Daily Courier (Mr. Holme’s 
favourite paper),t as in your transcript I am made to say 
‘that the shop would be let for 275/., in part from having 
a connexion with it;’ whereas the version of the Daily 
Courier is, ‘1 had no doubt it would let for 275/., perhaps 
not apart from a connexion,’ which was what I did say. 
The business being as much that of an outfitter asa 
pawnbroker, will explain why this discrepancy is pointed 
out, as, in my opinion, it would let for this business, but 
not for a public-house. 

Mr. Holme was not quite correct in stating that two 
arbitrations had taken place on that day and the day 
before in St. George’s Hall, each having finished during 
the day,— as these were cases decided before the sheriff’s 
deputy and a special jury. 

As one of your constanf readers, I attach generally 
great importance to your remarks when they have direct 
reference to the interests of the profession ; and I agree 
with the observation that tc cheapen arbitration is what 
architects and surveyors should strenuously endeavour 
to accomplish. 

The employment of, counsel, and a great array of wit- 





* We have, of course, the name of the writer.—Eb. 
+ The report, sent to us by one whom we can trust, 


nesses, with attorneys and shorthand writers, soon swells 
the costs in arbitration to an enormous extent, and if 
persisted in will very soon render intermediate assize for 
Nisi Prius as necessary as the additional criminal assize ; 
because suitors will rather elect to have trial by jury, 
with all ‘the glorious uncertainty of law,’ than adopt 
the good old plan of leaving their differences to be settled 
by three honest men, if such extraordinary expenses are 
to be incurred.—THomas WYLIz.”’ 








Hooks Received, 


Subtle Brains and Lissom Fingers. By ANDREW 
Wynter, M.D. London: Hardwicke, 1863. 
THE author of “Our Social Bees,” and other 

popular literature, has here been induced by his 

publisher to collect into a volume, some of those 

“ chisel-marks of our industrial and scientific 

progress” which he had previously inscribed on 

the pages of Once a Week and the London Review, 
and which many readers will remember to have 
read under such titles as—“‘ The Buried Roman 

City in Britain,” “ Dining-rooms for the Working 

Classes,” “Silvertown,” “Railways and City 

Population,” ‘The English in Paris,” “The 

New Hotel System,” ‘The Restoration of Our 

Soil,” “The Under-Sea Railroad,” “ Half-hours at 

the Kensington Museum,” “ Physical Education,” 

“Air Traction,” “Village Hospitals,” “The Work- 

ing-men’s Flower-show,” ‘“ Messages under the 

Sea,” “Town Telegraphs,” “ Excursion Trains,” 

“Early Warnings,” &c. The whole now forms a 

handsome and interesting volume, well worthy 

even of a reperusal by those who have already 
read the several papers desultorily in the weekly 
mediums where they made their first appearance. 

We cannot allow a popular volume like this to 
pass under our notice, however, with a mere re- 
minder of its contents, and without a special word 
on those “Early Warnings” with which the volume 
closes. The “early warnings” relate to those 
incipient symptoms of insanity which too reckless 

a use of “subtle brains,” in this fast era of the 

world, but too often excites. Many of the warn- 

ings here alluded to ought to be well heeded,— 
though not, we should say, watched; for to be 
perpetually on the outlook for symptoms of in- 
sanity is to prepare the way for and to precipitate 
the very evil which is dreaded. There are warn- 
ings, however, which cannot be despised or 
neglected with impunity; and of these some 
account is given in the paper under more especial 
notice. At the same time we cannot point atten- 
tion to such sources of uneasiness without pro- 
testing against the alarmist and quackish use 
which has heretofore been made of many alleged 
tokens of coming insanity. Attention to such 
tokens may be very beneficial to mad-doctors ; but 
we very much doubt the benefit to the alleged 
“patients.” Even in Dr. Wynter’s excellent paper 
on this his own especial subject, there are indi- 
cations of undue importance being given to the 
merest trifles, to heed which in all cases—and 
hence in any case, — without other and corro- 
borative evidence, must be most pernicious and 
most destructive to the peace and comfort of 
families. For example, — are we to regard such 
trifling, or even habitual, slips in speech and 

‘laughable blunders ” as,—“ Everybody feels very 

languid this wet weather — I mean this hot 

weather;” or “Come, who will sit down to 

supper? Here is cold meat and pudding —I 

mean pie,”—as tokens, in all or any case, of an 

impending “attack of brain disease,” merely be- 
cause a gentleman, previous to such an attack, 
made such slips of the tongue? The legitimate 
inference (correct enough, probably, in this par- 
ticular instance, as it so happened) is, that had 

the friends of this gentleman at once consulted a 

mad-doctor, and got his head shaved and blistered, 

he would have had no “ attack of brain disease.” 

But only think to what such inferences, acted on 

as a rule, in just such cases, must lead in private 

life, were people really so insane, or such fools at 
least, as mad-doctors would seem to wish to make 

them! ‘The writer of these remarks knows a 

sensible lady who for five-and-twenty years has 

been in the daily habit of committing just such 
blunders, only far more absurd and laughable ones 

than these: e.g., the other day, having desired a 

servant to put on a large fire, with a pot of water 

to boil, and having forgotten all about it, till the 
coal was burnt out and the water boiled away, she 
suddenly exclaimed to her sister, on seeing it, 

“Would you believe it! all these coals have boiled 

away!” Now, had the friends of this lady con- 

sulted a mad-doctor when first she began to 
manifest in speech such ridiculous conglomera- 
tions of ideas, and got her head shaved and 
blistered ; doubtless having no subsequent “ at- 
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got the credit of saving his “ patient” from the 
dreadful infliction of insanity; but at what a cost 
of future peace and happiness, both to her and to 
her friends, and of peril to sanity itself !—at least, 
till they learned, by further experience, to laugh 
at their own folly in giving any heed whatever 
to such a croaking and worthless omen of evil. 





VARIORUM. 


Three Prize Essays on Physical Education: 
Athletic Society: Olympic Festival, June, 1863. 
Longman & Co. There are here three prize 
essays on this important subject,—one by Mr. 
Luke Owen Pike, M.A.; one by Lord William 
Lennox; and one by Mr. Rowland Evans. Al- 
though we are not advocates of ‘“ Muscular 
Christianity,” seeing that towards the “ wrest- 
ling” and the “good fight” of true religion 
“bodily exercise profiteth little,” as the apostolic 
striver with spiritual powers informs us; neverthe- 
less, the influenceof bodily exercise in producing not 
only a healthy body but a vigorous and healthy 
mind, no one can dispute, notwithstanding that 
there are too many instances, we believe, of serious 
evils from overdoing this “ physical education,” 
or, at least, this “ bodily exercise.” ———Chambers’s 
Handy Guide to the Kent and Sussex Coast. 
W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh, 
1863. In the plan of this really handy and use- 
ful guide there are six routes or districts, with 
their head-quarters, or centres, in Gravesend, 
Rochester, Margate, Dover, Hastings, and Brigh- 
ton ; and every part of the coast, for a distance of 
200 miles, is described—from Erith, in Kent, to 
Bognor, in Sussex. This includes, of course, all the 
chief watering-places and other interesting spots 
on the south-east coast, from the Thames to the 
borders of Hampshire. There are also suggestions 
for railway trips into the interior, and an appendix 
of information useful to tourists and excursionists. 
The whole is illustrated with a convenient and 
good clue map, and numerous wood-engravings. 
——The current Edinburgh (Longman & Co.) 
contains an appreciative, though not entirely 
commendatory, review of Mr. Fergusson’s “ His- 
tory of the Modern Styles of Architecture.” The 
objection mainly dwelt on is to his partiality. 





Miscellanea, 


Tue tate Mr. Butter.—We regret to have 
to announce the sudden death, on Monday morn- 
ing last, of Mr. William Butler, a gentleman well 
known to many in the architectural world as an 
excellent perspective draughtsman, while he also 
possessed a practical knowledge of architecture. 
He was a pupil of Mr. C. J. Richardson, and 
was connected with Mr. Sydney Smirke, who 
employed him while engaged upon the Conservative 
Club, and other buildings at the west end of the 
town. For a long term of years also he has drawn 
on stone, and assisted in the production of the 
architectural lithographs that have issued from 
the establishment of Messrs. Day & Son. His 
loss, at the early age of forty-three, will be deeply 
felt by his widow and large family, and a wide 
circle of friends. 


INJURY TO THE NEW ALBION OUTFALL AT 
Brignton.—The works going on at the Junc- 
tion-parade for the new outfall, have been 
subjected to a severe ordeal, according to the 
local Herald, from gales of wind and very 
high tides, and from the heavy floods of storm- 
water. At the Albion outfall the water rushed 
forth in a torrent, which made a clear way 
through the beach, and threatened to sweep 
away the strong frame of timber-work which 
has been erected there for the works in pro- 
gress. The mouth of the northern drain has 
been damaged more or less, almost as far back as 
the point of its junction with the St. James’s- 
street sewer—about 50 feet. This mishap did not 
stop the outflow of the water; but the drain could 
not carry off all the streams poured into it by the 
public gratings and from private houses drained 
into it. The consequence was that, as in former 
instances, the basements of many houses were 
inundated; the pavements of their kitchens, 
cellars, or yards were blown up; and a flood of 
slush poured into them to the depth, in some 
instances, of 3 or 4 feet. Immediate steps must 
be taken for the reconstruction of the northern 
drain, which is quite unequal to the work it is 
now called on to do. It is, besides, in a most 
dilapidated state. The progress of the new out- 
fall has not been stopped, though obstructed by 
these occurrences. The new work has stood the 
test well; and 132 feet of piping have been laid 
down, reaching some distance into the sea. 


Tue “ Norwicn Gatzs.”—The manufacturers 
of these well-known gates, Messrs. Barnard, 
Bishop, & Barnards, have received an order for 
somewhat similar gates, for the Pasha of Egypt. 
The details, it is said, will be exceedingly rich and 
elaborate. 


Sr. Pavr’s CatHEDRAL. — We mentioned in 
our last, that Dr. Rogers was in treaty with the 
Dean and Chapter, for contributing a painted 
window. We understand he has since had allotted 
to him the upper central window of the apse. The 
design proposed (our Lord’s Ascension) is by 
Professor Schnorr, of Dresden. The preliminary 
sketch is said to promise a good result ; but some 
months will elapse ere its completion, as designs 
for two other windows in the apse, previously en- 
gaged, must first be furnished, and some work for 
the King of Bavaria completed. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—A committee of 
Section F of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, adopting a suggestion of 
the President (Sir W. Armstrong) contained in 
his address, have passed the following resolution 
with respect to the decimal system of weights and 
measures :—That a committee be appointed to ask 
for an interview with Lord Palmerston and Sir 
George Grey, to impress upon them the importance 
of the introduction into the United Kingdom of a 
decimal system of weights and measures with re- 
ference to the interests of science; and that the 
following gentlemen be the committee to repre- 
sent the Section of Economic Science, with power 
to add to their number :—The president (Mr. W. 
Tite, M.P.), Col. Sykes, M.P., Sir John Hay, M.P., 
the Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P., with Mr. 
F. Purdy as their secretary. 


PRoGREsS OF Post-oFFICE SAVINGS BAanxKs.— 
It appears from the last year’s Report of the Post- 
master-General, that the progress of the Post-office 
Savings Banks, which were begun nearly two 
years ago, is highly satisfactory. Many new 
banks were opened, and there are now nearly 
3,000 of them in the United Kingdom. On the 
1st of last January, the deposits in them, includ- 
ing interest, amounted to nearly 3,000,000/. In 
each division of the United Kingdom the Post- 
office Banks have obtained a larger proportion of 
small depositors than the old banks have been able 
to attract. This circumstance is attributed mainly 
to the greater facilities which the Post-office Banks 
afford,—especially to the fact that they are open 
daily and for several hours—and partly to the fact 
that the Post-office Banks have been extended 
freely to small villages and compuratively poor 
districts, which had hitherto been unprovided with 
savings-bank accommodation. 


UNWHOLESOME Foop. — Mr. Simon’s annual 
report to the Privy Council, as its medical officer, 
on matters relating to the public health, has just 
been issued ; and among the subjects with which it 
deals, is that of the consumption of the flesh of 
animals slaughtered while in a state of disease. 
Mr. Gamgee, Principal and Professor of the Edin- 
burgh new Veterinary College, was requested last 
year to investigate this subject. He reports that 
disease prevails very extensively in the United 
Kingdom among cattle, sheep, and swine ; that in 
very many instances the diseased state of an 
animal leads the owner to have it immediately 
slaughtered for consumption as human food; and 
that, in fact, as much as a fifth of the meat of the 
country comes from animals considerably diseased ! 
As regards meat infested with parasites, our ani- 
mal food is for the most part, says Mr. Simon, 
exposed to so high a temperature before it is 
eaten, that any parasites which had their home in 
it are killed; but it is probable that they may 
outlive the processes by which meat is commonly 
cared, and may thus get swallowed alive by per- 
sons who eat uncooked sausage, ham, or bacon ; 
and we know that meat infested with parasites 
may become a source of human disease. Mr. 
Gamgee is confident that there are between 
40,000 and 50,000 measly pigs in Ireland, most of 
which come to Great Britain for consumption ; 
and his impression is that for every measly pig in 
the kingdom, there is at least one human being 
with tapeworms! At a convict establishment 
where diseased cattle are eaten in large quanti- 
ties, and especially cattle afflicted with lung dis- 
ease, as many as forty and fifty cases a month of 
boils and carbuncles occur among 1,500 convicts. 
From a subsequent report by Dr. Letheby, the 
medical officer of health for the city of London, 
it appears that within the last six weeks only, 
43,523 lbs. of meat (or upwards of 19 tons) had 
been condemned in the markets and slaughter- 
houses; and that of this, 1,377 lbs. were from 





diseased animals, the remainder being putrid. 





ELAstTiciTy oF STEEL.—Can any of your readers 
inform me how to calculate the increasing thick. 
ness towards the centre, of a steel bow, necessary 
to make it bend in aérue circle? The principle 
is shown, to some extent, in the bow used in 
archery.—M. M. C. 

Tue Stench oF PrrroreuM.—An odd way, 
remarks a contemporary, has been taken of con. 
vincing the authorities of Liverpool and the sani. 
tary officer, Dr. Stench [an odd misprint for 
Trench |, that the smell of petroleum, when ware. 
housed in the town, was disagreeable to the in. 
habitants. Some gentlemen bought two casks of 
petroleum, and hired a cart to go through the 
principal streets, the casks having been perforated 
to let the fluid drip out and scent the town. 


Gas.—It is proposed to erect gasworks for 
Great Bardfield, at a cost of 1,000/.; and a 
limited company is being formed for the purpose, 
——tThe Portland Gasworks are progressing under 
the superintendence of the engineer, Mr. John H, 
Little, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The Portsea 
Island Gas Company have declared a dividend of 
8 per cent. per annum, free of income tax, and 
the balance, carried to the contingent fund, after 
the lapse of two years only, amounts to about 
2,0002. On works and extensions 30,0001., raised 
in shares, have been expended under a late Act of 
Parliament.——A_ meeting has been held at 
Machynlleth, at which it has been resolved to erect 
gasworks for the town. A company, with a 
capital of about 2,000/., in 5/. shares, is being 
established. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC Progress. — The latest dis. 
covery in portraiture, is as an invention styled 
by the patentee, the “Casket of Crystal tube 
Miniature,” by which a solid image of the head is, 
by a new development of the photographic art, 
seen looking with a strange living reality from out 
the centre of a small cube of crystal, every fea- 
ture standing out in as perfect relief as though 
chiselled by the hands of fairy sculptors. An ac- 
count of this discovery was given at the Newcastle 
meeting of the British Association, from which it 
appears that the cube alluded to consists of two 
prisms conjoined, and that the portrait is pro- 
duced from two, and is thus of the nature ofa 
stereograph, displayed permanently in a crystal 
stereoscope. 

THE NEw STREET FROM BLACKFRIARS TO THE 
Mansion Hovusz.—The inhabitants of the Ward 
of Cheap are urging the widening of the thorough- 
fare at the east end of the Poultry, in anticipation 
of the projected new street from Blackfriars to 
the Mansion House. The old banking premises 
of Sir John Lubbock & Co., at the north-east 
corner of the Poultry, have recently been pulled 
down, to make way for a more commodious 
structure ; and it is urged upon the Commissioners 
of Sewers of the City, that the opportunity should 
not be lost of setting back the new building some 
25 or 30 feet, and buying so much of the ground 
from the banking firm, with the view to the 
eventual widening of the Poultry at the point of 
junction with the new street. The commissioners, 
convinced of the necessity for the suggested im- 
provement, have invited the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to join them in the cost. 

Sanitary ConpDITION oF ouR Towns.—The 
Registrar-General, it appears, has considered it 
his duty to call the attention of the Privy 
Council to the prevalence, lately noticed by 
us, of fever at Whitehaven; and in consequence, 
the Privy Council have asked for particulars, 
and especially for a “report upon the sanitary 
state of those portions of the town where 
the fever prevails.” Meantime the dormant 
“ Harbour Trustees,” who are the local authori- 
ties, are beginning to turn uneasily in their sleep, 
symptomatic of a forthcoming wakening up. They 
have just resolved in committee nof to move for 
the application of the Local Government Act to the 
town, but to thrust some sanitary provisions into 
a new Water Bill for which they propose to apply 
to Parliament next Session. It is to be hop 
they will shortly feel the sharp steel pen of the 
Privy Council gently thrust into some sensitive 
part of the “body corporate.”——At Keswick, 
there have been ten new cases of smallpox in one 
week, most of them spreading directly along the 
course of a bad drain leading from a shocking, 
nuisance in Cape’s-court, where a fatal case il 
malignant smallpox had previously occurred. Al 
the sewers have now been cleansed with Condy’s 
disinfecting fluid; and the removal of solid = 18 
nearly completed.——The sanitary state of Rother- 
ham is exciting some uneasiness in the L 
Board of Health, as it well may in so dry a season 
in a town so short of water as Rotherham is 12 
any season. 





